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SUPERIOR IN DESIGN -- 


does more and better work in less time!! 


“BUFFALO” 


Grinder 





Silent 


—turns out the highest grade Chain Drive— 
° bsolute 
product—hundreds of promi- po nem 


nent sausage makers NOW 
use it! 


Outstanding Features of the ‘‘BUFFALO” Grinder 











Cuts cleaner without mashing 
the meat. 


Improves the quality of your 
sausage. 


No Heating of meat! 


Cuts as fast as two men can 
feed it. 


Takes Large chunks of meat 
through the fine plate in one 
operation. 


Superior quality steel in 


“BUFFALO” plates and knives 
cuts regrinding costs to a mini- 
mum. 


Heavy roller bearing placed di- 
rectly back of feed screw, elimin- 
ates friction. 


Patented drain flange, between 
cylinder and pedestal, prevents 
leakage of meat or oil. 


Used by hundreds of prominent 
packers and sausage makers. 


One large PACKER is NOW 


Using 31 “BUFFALO” Grinders! 


It Will Pay You to Investigate! Write for List of Users! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


London, Eng. 


Melbourne, Australia 
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Problems in Merchandising Wrapped Fresh Meats 


Hard-Chilled Pork and Lamb Chops 
Put on Sale in Retail Store Show 
Value of Intelligent Merchandising 


What is the consumer attitude 
toward packaged hard-chilled* 
fresh meats? 


This is a question in the minds 
of meat packers already in the 
market with such products, or 
who are thinking of merchandis- 
ing fresh meats in this way. 


The answer—based on _ the 
limited experience of those pack- 
ers already in the market—would 
seem to rest on three main points: 


Proper methods of hard-chill- 
ing, packaging and delivery. 

Adequate retail shop facilities 
for the prevention of defrosting. 

Education, of the consumer on 
the quality and price value of 
such products. 


Failure to solve any one of 
these three problems would be 
fatal. 


Progress made toward solution 
of all three of them will indicate 
how big a thing this new method 
of meat merchandising is going to 
be. 


The experience of a small packer in the 
Southwest with wrapped hard-chilled 
meats was related in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of August 17. 

Here is the report of a visit to a Chi- 

cago store which recently stocked a line 
of hard-chilled fresh meats put up by a 
leading packer. This line is being exten- 
sively marketed; further experiences will 
be reported later. 
*“Hard-chilled” is a term adopted to 
describe quick-frozen fresh meats, to dis- 
tinguish them from meats frozen by the 
old and slower methods. 

The term “frosted” as applied to quick- 
chilled meats is a term trade-marked by 
the owners of a certain freezing process, 
and can only be used in describing the 
products of that process, 


Selling Wrapped Meats 

One Chicago retail store has been 
featuring wrapped and _hard-chilled 
pork and lamb chops put up by a Chi- 
cago packer. 

The pork chops are wrapped in parch- 
ment and transparent wrapping, four 
to the package. The meat reaches the 
store in counter display cartons hold- 
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HARD-CHILLED MEAT COUNTER 

The sketch shows how one store keeps 
its counter stock of meats from defrost- 
ing. 

At the rear of the counter is an insu- 
lated compartment in which is a false 
floor. Before the store opens in the morn- 
ing the space below the floor is filled 
with solid carbon dioxide and the com- 
partment filled with packaged chops. The 
one filling with solid C02 is sufficient to 
maintain freezing temperatures in the 
compartment all day. 


ing 24 packages. Each package weighs 
from 12 to 15 ounces and is sold by 
the package, not by weight. On Tues- 
day, August 13, this store was selling 
these chops at 32c per package. 

Both rib and loin lamb chops are han- 
dled. In each case three chops are 
wrapped in a package and twenty pack- 
ages are packed in a counter display 
carton. Each package of chops weighs 
from 11 to 14 ounces. On the day in 
question rib chops were being sold at 
55¢ per package and loin chops at 65c 
per package. 

How Product is Handled. 


The meats are hard-chilled when re- 
ceived at the store. The equipment for 
handling is adapted to the new condi- 
tions required to keep hard-chilled 
meats; it is not ideal. 

It consists of a storage freezer in the 
basement where the stock is kept in 
quantity or over night, a refrigerated 
display counter, and an auxiliary freez- 
er storage compartment from which 
customers are served. 


The storage freezer and auxiliary 
box are kept at about 26 degs., which is 
necessary to maintain the hard chill: 
The display counter, which is of the 
type planned for fresh meats, cannot 
get below 36 degs. with its brine coil 
equipment. Therefore solid carbon 
dioxide is used as an auxiliary refrig- 
erant. 

The meats in this display counter are 
shown in the counter display cartons, 
and also unwrapped on plates. One car- 
ton of each product is on display. To 
complete the display, cartons of 
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CHICAGO HOUSEWIFE TO A NEW PHASE OF MEAT MERCHANDISING. 


This display of wrapped, hard-chilled lamb and pork chops was shown in one of the windows of a Chicago store which has 


a meat department. 


chops are wrapped in each package. 
counter display carton. 


wrapped and labeled dummy packages 
are used. 
Additional Refrigerant is Used. 


Before the display cartons containing 
the meat cuts are placed in the counter 
for display, the bottom layer of pack- 
ages is removed and the space filled 
with solid carbon dioxide. About % 
lb. of this refrigerant is used in each 
package, or 2% lbs. for the three pack- 
ages. 

This, with the refrigeration supplied 
from the brine coils, is sufficient to 
keep the meats on display hard chilled 
during sales hours. At the close of 
the day the stock is removed from the 
display and auxiliary counters and 
placed in the basement freezer. 

The auxiliary storage counter space 
referred to is a separate insulated com- 
partment at the rear of the display 
counter, also chilled with brine coils. 
To reduce the temperature to the re- 
quired 26 deg. a false floor is built in, 
beneath which a layer of solid carbon 
dioxide is placed each morning before 
the store opens. 

The quantity of this auxiliary re- 
frigerant used daily varies with the 
number of times the cover of the com- 
partment is removed, but it is seldom 
necessary to add to the original sup- 
ply during the day. It is estimated 
that in the neighborhood of 8 or 10 lbs. 
are used daily on an average. 

Must Devise New Equipment. 

In waiting on customers the clerk 
supplies them from this compartment 
and not from the showcase. Any meats 
remaining in the compartment at the 
end of the day are placed in the storage 
freezer box, the idea being not to per- 





A package of pork chops weighs from 12 to 15 ozs., and a 


mit the meats to defrost in the store. 

This is not an ideal situation; further 
experiment will develop a freezer 
counter in which the auxiliary refrig- 
erant will not be needed to maintain 
the lower temperature in he storage 
space. Then the stock may be kept in 
the sales section, and a separate freez- 
er room will not be necessary. 

Packaged hard-chilled chickens put 
up by this same packer are also han- 
dled in this store. 

These chickens are dressed and ready 
for the oven. They are packaged in 
cartons with transparent tops. These 
chickens are of two weights, approxi- 
mately 3 and 4 lbs. The lighter sold 
at $2.00 each and the larger for $2.75 
each at the time the store was visited. 

Other Lamb and Pork Cuts. 


Since the material on which this ar- 
ticle is based was collected, this store 
has added to the line four additional 
wrapped, hard-chilled, fresh meats. 
These are rolled lamb loin roasts, leg 
of lamb with the shin bone removed, 
shoulder of lamb and pork tenderloin. 

These meats are wrapped in parch- 
ment and transparent papers and tied 
with colored string. The wrappings 
bear the name and label of the packer 
producing them. 

This merchandise also is sold by the 
package, not by weight. The net weight 
of the meat is marked on the wrap- 
pings containing the lamb products. On 
the pork tenderloin wrapper is the no- 
tation that the package ‘contains not 
less than 6 oz.” 

The loin roasts average about 2 lbs., 
the shoulder lamb cuts about 4% lbs., 
and the legs about 6 lbs. Only first- 





This window was chilled with solid carbon dioxide during the display. 


The illustration shows how the chops are wrapped and packed. Pork chops are put up four to the package. 
Twenty-four packages of pork chops and twenty packages of lamb chops are packed in a 


Three lamb 


package of lamb chops from 11 to 14 ozs. 


quality meats are hard-chilled and 
wrapped. 

These meats are handled in the store 
in the same way the chops are han- 
dled. When the cuts are received from 
the packer they are placed in the freez- 
er, from which the show case freezer 
compartment is supplied as needed. If 
these cuts prove popular it is the in- 
tention to build an insulated chest or 
box from which to supply customers. 
This will be placed close to the hard- 
chilled meat counter and will be re- 
frigerated with solid carbon dioxide. 


Consumer Attitude Toward Products. 


The manager of the meat department 
of this store is not sure as yet that 
packaged frozen meats will form a very 
large percentage of the meats sold 
there. On the day in question a dis- 
play window had been given over to 
these meats, and signs throughout the 
meat department called attention to the 
counter at which they were being sold, 
but the volume moved was disappoint- 
ing. This was to be expected at first. 

His class of trade, the manager said, 
finds the price of wrapped, frosted 
meats a little higher than they have 
been in the habit of paying or care to 
pay for goods of similar quality, un- 
wrapped and unfrosted. This price dif- 
ferential, in his opinion, is the biggest 
drawback to building large volume on 
them. 

The clerk at the counter also said 
he found the higher price the principal 
reason why many housewives who 
stopped at the counter to make in- 
quiries refused to buy. It is difficult 
to persuade a thrifty housewife to pur- 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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The “New Competition” Now an Actual Partner 
in the Meat Packing Industry 


The “new competition’”—as ex- 
emplified in one of the great gen- 
eral food corporations recently 
formed for the elimination of 
waste in food distribution—is 
now an actual partner in the meat 
packing business. 


This took place with the an- 
nouncement this week of the pur- 
chase by the Frosted Foods Com- 
pany, Inc., of a substantial inter- 
est in the Batchelder & Snyder 
Company of Boston. 

The Frosted Foods Company, Inc. is a 
subsidiary of the General Foods Cor- 
poration (formerly Postum), and is the 
owner of the Birdseye quick-freezing 
patents now used in merchandising 
fish, and to be extended to meats. 

The Batchelder & Snyder Company 
is one of the oldest and best-known 
meat and food concerns in the United 
States. Its president, Frederic S. Sny- 
der, is chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Trend of the Times. 

Rapidity of the recent trend in food 
distribution and merchandising toward 
organization and methods which would 
eliminate waste and better serve the 
consuming public is strikingly illus- 
trated by this latest development. 

The idea behind the move is ex- 
pressed in the statement that “in the 
opinion of officials of the General Foods 
Corporation it will open up an entirely 
new method in food distribution,” and 
in the words of President Snyder of 
Batchelder & Snyder as contained in 
the announcement: 

“The Batchelder & Snyder Company,” 
says Mr. Snyder, “covers the output 
of seven major food industries and 
operates from a single group of build- 
ings, permitting a supply service of 
perishable foods on a comprehensive 
basis. Not only are the foods supplied 
on a group plan with the attendant 
economy, but the policy of the house is 
to prepare, produce, cure or process all 
lines of merchandise which can be eco- 
nomically handled under this policy. 

“The Atlantic seaboard market has 
for many years been more favorable 
to this type of merchandising than the 
method of slaughtering in the west and 
shipping the dressed product to New 
England, or operating packinghouses 
in the suburbs of Boston.” 

Frosted Meats in Package Form. 


The announcement came from the 
headquarters of the General Foods 








Corporation at New York, and con- 
tained the information that the Birds- 
eye quick-freezing process will be in- 
stalled at the enlarged Boston plant of 
the Batchelder & Snyder Company to 
permit the marketing of quick-frosted 
meats in package form. 

This means that new impetus will 
be given to the movement toward mer- 
chandising frosted fresh meat cuts 
direct from the packinghouse in 
wrapped and packaged form. 

The Birdseye process is now well 
known to the meat industry through 
descriptive articles published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and through 
the visit and tests made last winter 
by a committee from the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Articles in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER covering frosted fish, chicken, 
beef tenderloins, steaks, chops and other 
meat cuts may be found by reference to 
the issues of Sept. 8, 1928; June 15, July 
6, Aug. 3, 1929 

The announcement by the General 
Foods Corporation, indicating the plans 


in view, says among other things: 

Plans for Enlarged Operations. 

“The Batchelder & Snyder plant, con- 
sisting of a group of nine buildings, 
will .be substantially enlarged and 
Frosted Foods Company, Inc. an- 
nounces the immediate installation of 
the Birdseye process for quick freezing 
to permit the marketing of frozen 
meats in package form. This is the 
fifth installation of the Birdseye proc- 
ess on this continent. 


he 


F. S. SNYDER. 


“Batchelder & Snyder Company is 
more than half a century old. Its plant 
already contains 30 coolers and freez- 
ers, and additional facilities are in 
process of construction. It supplies 
every line of perishable foods sold in 
the Boston market district. 

“The company has a curing plant 
for the production of hams, bacon and 
shoulder and beef cuts; smoke houses 
in which 25 tons of hams, bacon and 
shoulders may be handled at a single 
smoking, and a sausage factory, lard 
rendering plants, meat boning rooms 
and the usual paraphernalia of a pack- 
ing house. Its representatives cover 
New England and eastern New York 
State. Its goods are shipped to out- 
lying British Island possessions and 
special products are also sent to 
Europe. 

Spread of the Freezing Process. 


“This marks the fifth installation by 
General Foods Corporation of its newly 
acquired Birdseye quick freezing proc- 
ess, which allows the marketing of per- 
ishable foods in package form, and in 
the opinion of General Foods Corpo- 
ration officials it will open up an en- 
tirely new method in food distribution. 

“About 50 food items can be handled 
under this system. In ordinary sharp 
freezing the slowness of freezing 
causes ice crystals to form, which 
pierce the minute cell walls of fish, 
meat, and other perishable foods, thus 
breaking down their natural structure 
and permitting the escape of a large 
percentage of their natural juices and 
flavor. The Birdseye process, however, 
imparts to any perishable food a tem- 
perature of 50° below zero so quickly 
that virtually none of these cell- 
destroying ice crystals have time to 
form, thus retaining the original fresh- 
ness of the food.” 

fo 

HOW PACKERS SERVE PUBLIC. 

Far from having reached the period 
of inadequate food supplies predicted 
one hundred years ago by Malthus, the 
world is suffering from over-production 
of many principal foodstuffs rather 
than under-production, according to 
F. S. Snyder, of Boston, chairman of the 
board of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, in a talk before the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., 
on August 26. 

In the case of meat products, not 
only is the supply still sufficient, but 
there are indications that livestock will 
continue to be an economical source of 
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food for many years to come, Mr. 
Snyder pointed out. 

“It has been estimated that two- 
thirds of the area cultivated for crops 
in the United States is devoted to the 
production of feed for live stock,” he 
stated. “It would appear, therefore, 
that we are a long way, in this country 
at least, from having any material 
competition between man and live stock 
in their search for food.” 


New Methods in Packing Industry. 


In commenting on efforts to increase 
the efficiency of the livestock and meat 
industry in order to increase the service 
of the industry to the public, Mr. 
Snyder said: “The packing industry is 
not only instituting new and improved 
processes, but also is garnering all 
essential facts about its operations, 
from livestock production at its source 
to the selling of the finished product to 
the consumer. It is cooperating with 
the livestock growers in their attack on 
the problem of violent fluctuations in 
cycles of livestock production which 
have so frequently resulted in the mar- 
keting of too much livestock in one year 
and too little in another. 

“As a means of providing a trained 
personnel, the University of Chicago 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers entered into a cooperative ar- 
rangement several years ago and estab- 
lished a thorough-going course of 
instruction at the university covering 
packinghouse subjects, both for men 
intending to enter the industry and for 
men already employed in packing 
plants. 

“Text books are now being published, 
and all the important phases of meat 
packing are being made available to the 
industry and to students. The Institute 
also maintains a department which has 
been teaching consumers new, better 
and more economical ways of using 
meat. In addition, probably no great 
industry has proceeded more rapidly 
and successfully since the war in re- 
search work than the packing industry. 

“Packers are more active than ever 
before in their efforts to improve the 
output of the industry, reduce costs, 
improve quality and thereby make their 
maximum contribution to the service of 
the consuming public.” 


Value of Meat in the Diet. 


The experiment with an all-meat diet 
conducted recently by the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology and others was 
cited by the speaker as an example of 
research valuable to industry. 

“In this experiment,” he stated, “Ste- 
fansson and a colleague lived for more 
than a full year on an all-meat diet. 
The experiment was designed to meet 
conditions of modern living and city 
life. It was carried on by two men who 
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have, in recent years, adopted sedentary 
habits and whose chief activities were 
writing, lecturing, et cetera, accom- 
panied by incidental exercise. 

“These two men, during this period 
and under observation, continued to live 
their sedentary lives on the all-meat 
diet without any unfavorable effect on 
their health. Not only was their physi- 
cal and mental stamina unimpaired, but 
such changes as were indicated were in 
the direction of improvement in mental 
and physical vigor. 

“Although one should not argue from 
these results that we should become a 
nation of exclusive meat-eaters, it 
might well be argued that, as a result 
of this carefully supervised, year-long 
experiment, meat may be used by the 
average person in the mixed diet in 
more liberal proportions and to his 
advantage.” 

~ fe 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
August 28, 1929, or nearest previous 
date, together with the number of 
shares dealt in during the week and the 
closing prices on Aug. 21, or nearest 
previous date, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk. ended Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 28. -Aug. 28.— 28. 21. 
Allied Pack.. 300 a 3% % % 
Amal, Leath.... 700 6% 6 6 6% 
Amer, H. & L. 2,300 8% s 8% eA 
Do Pfd. .... 4,100 48 47% 48 37% 
Amer. Stores... 600 67 7 67 68 
Armour A ....11,600 11% 11 11% 11% 
Be, Ws cccneckuee 6% 6% 63% 6% 
Do Pfd....... 1,300 71% 715% 71% #71 
Do. Del, Pfd. 1,500 87% 87 87 86 
Barnett Leath. 200 8 8 8 i” 
Beechnut Pack.. 500 8 85 85 85 
Bohack, H. C.. 100 82 82 82 s+ 
Chick. C. Oil. 1,100 BGG 261 3614 36 
Childs Co....... 700 9 69 69 6014 
Cudahy Pack... 2,900 52 51 52 51 
First Nat. Strs.44,400 82% 82% 82% 77% 
General Foods. .53,100 72% 70% 72% 70% 
Gobel Co.......42,800 36 36 35 31% 
Gt. A&P. Pfd. 240 114% 114% 114% 116 
Hormel, Geo. A. 750 51% 51 51 51 
Hygrade Food.. 5.600 334% 32% 33 37% 
Kroger, G. & B.15,000 881% 87% 87% 88% 
Libby McNeill..50,050 15% 14 1454 12% 
MacMarr Strs... 6,000 42 41% 42 42% 
Mayer, Oscar... ... 14 12 ve ee 
Do ist Pid... .... 166 104 
De 24 PM... «20. 1D 107 aaa eT 
Mabe GS ass Faces) Gass 20s SE 
Morrell, John... 1,000 73% 72% 73% 72 
Nat. Fd. Pr. A. 100 27% 27% 27% Pre 
Sy SRO 800 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Nat. Leather... 400 25 2% 25% 2% 
Nat. Tea....... 4,600 64 63% 635% 64% 
Proc. & Gam... 8,300 92 90% 90% 91 
Rath Pack..... 1,400 32% 32% 32% 33 
Safeway Strs...27,700 179% 175 176% 175% 
Do 6% Pfd.. 170 95% 94 95% 4 
Do 7% Pfd.. 90 102% 102% 102% 104% 
Stahl-Meyer ... 200 39% 39 39 es 
Strauss-Roth .. 3,700 ° 30% 29% 29% 29% 
Swift & Co..... 4,150 148 139 141 132% 
Do Intl.......10,000 37 35 35 382% 
Trunz Pork.... 100 35% 35% 35% 35% 
U. S. Leath....10,100 2356 23 23 225 
i EROS 300 34% 34% 34% 36 
Do Pr. Pfd.. 300 94 93% 93% 93 
Wesson Oil..... 8,400 35 34% 34% 32% 
Do Pfd. .. 3,100 61% 60% 60% 60 
Wilson & “Co. - 1,200 7% i% 7% 7 
Do A. .. 2,800 17% 16% 17 16% 
Do P fd.. 2,400 638% 62 63 56 
a 
Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their bookkeeping 
methods? Write THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg.. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 














SELECTIVE STORE POLICY. 

The policy of the American Stores 
Co. has been toward intensive develop- 
ment of selected territories rather than 
spreading over a wide territory with 
stores farther apart. This company 
has opened few new stores during 1929, 
concentrating largely on the improve- 
ment of those taken over last year, 
some of which it is said are not as 
profitable as the other 2,200 stores of 
the company. 

neo 


VOLUNTARY GROCERY CHAIN. 


A voluntary chain of 600 grocers in 
Kansas City has been established under 
the title “High Grade Food Stores.” 
Under the new program the individual 
stores are combined for chain advan- 
tages, while each store retains its own 
financing and management. This chain 
has been established in association with 
the H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. The 
stores belonging to the chain will be 
distinguished by their black and white 
fronts, with the name of the chain on 
each. 

~ fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Interna- 
tional Corporation has declared init.al 
stock dividend of 1% per cent on the 
class A common stock, equivalent to a 
cash value of 46c. The regular quarter- 
ly preferred dividend of 75c was also 
declared. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company has acquired 34 grocery and 
meat stores of the Milgrem chain at 
Kansas City, Mo. Sales of the Mil- 
grem chain for the past 12 months were 
approximately $4,000,000. 


Safeway Stores, Inc., report for the 
six months ended June 30, 1929, net 
profit of $2,915,589, after taxes, equiva- 
lent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $4.31 a share on the common 
stock outstanding. This compares with 
net profit of $1,412,354 after taxes, 
equivalent after the preferred dividend 
requirements to $3.47 a share on the 
common stock in the corresponding 
period of 1928. For the three months 
ended June 30 net profits were reported 
as $1,538,722. 

The Grand Union Company reports 
for the six months ended on June 29, 
net profits of $441,098 after all charges 
except federal taxes, against $192,597 
for the same period in 1928. Net earn- 
ings in the first half after federal taxes 
were equivalent to $2.39 a share on the 
average amount of preferred stock out- 
standing, against $1.69 for the same 
period last year. For the quarter end- 
ing June 29 net earnings of $230,498, 
as against $135,594 for the same quar- 
ter last year, were reported. 


The National Tea Company reports 
a net profit for the six months ending 
on June 30 of $1,382,779, after federal 
taxes, against $1,339,575 for the same 
period in 1928. The net profit for the 
June quarter was $573,225 after fed- 
eral taxes, compared with $628,496 in 
the second quarter of the previous year. 
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Chain Store Retailing and the Meat Packer 


Changes in Meat Buying Methods 
Aid to Both Packers and Chains 
Effect of Chains on Meat Trade 


A recent investigation of chain 
stores in their relation to meat 
packers shows that meat depart- 
ments of grocery chains are meat 
markets of a higher than average 
quality. 

Chain stores thus constitute 
outlets of great importance—and 
increasingly so, this investigator 
has found—for the products of 
packers who take pride in the 
manufacture of high quality 
products. 


The buying methods of chains 
therefore have come to have a 
considerable influence on the mer- 
chandising methods of the pack- 
ers. 

Whether the present relation- 
ship of chains and the packers 
will become still closer and event- 
ually result in the consolidation 
of the functions of either one 
with the other is, this investiga- 
tor says, extremely doubtful. 

But he says it is generally ac- 
cepted that the number of chain 
meat markets will increase until 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
meat trade will sooner or later 
pass through the chain stores. 

This result will, of course, have 
even more influence on packer 
operations and merchandising 
methods than has the present sit- 
uation. It is therefore up to 
packers to study the chain store 
problem closely, with an eye 
toward making the most of its ad- 
vantages as an outlet for their 
products. 

This is the second installment of a 
study made by E. L. Rhoades of the chain 


store as a selling problem for the meat 
packer. In the August 24 issue of THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER he discussed 
“The Extent and Rapidity of the Chain 
Store Movement.” 


He discusses here ‘‘The Chain as a Buy- 
er of Packinghouse Products” and “The 
Future of the Meat Trade as Affected by 
Chains,” 


The Chain as a Buyer of 
Packinghouse Products 


By E. L. Bhoades, School of Commerce 
and Administration, University of 
Chicago.* 


The chain movement has now reached 
the point where chain buying is a very 
important factor in the packers’ mar- 
ket. The recent rapid growth of chains, 
and the probable future increase, re- 
quires that the packer carefully study 
the methods of best serving this class 
of trade and the adaptation of selling 
methods and selling equipment to the 
handling of these new large-scale cus- 
tomers. 

The significance of the chain trade 
to packers is indicated in an accompany- 
ing chart—Fig. 1—which shows the re- 
lationship of packers’ chain-store sales 
to their total sales, as reported by the 

*Conclusion of the first of a series of 
studies of the chain store as a factor in 
meat distribution, conducted under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Chi- 
cago, with funds provided by the Local 
Community Research Committee of the 


University of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 
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packing companies cooperating, in the 
18 cities studied. Companies repre- 
sented in this chart handle from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the packing- 
house products sold in the markets 
studied, hence this chart may be con- 
sidered as fairly indicative of the quan- 
tity of the trade. 

The percentages in some cases refer 
to small companies or small branch 
houses; therefore the total quantity in- 
dicated in each column may not be large. 
Other columns indicate the sales of 
larger packing companies or a group 
of branch houses handling a large 
amount of product. 


How Much Packers Sell to Chains. 


Since the packers selling through 
branch houses were found to be sell- 
ing approximately the same percentage 
through branches as those selling 
through local markets, the chart gives 
a reasonably accurate indication not 
only of variation in individual packers’ 
sales, but of volume of trade as a whole. 

To indicate definitely which volumes 
refer to specific cities, in this chart, 
would be to divulge information given 
in confidence. However, the experience 
in certain cities may be of significance. 

Without defining the extent of each, 
we may call attention to the fact that 
in Detroit practically all of the packers 
sell some product to chain stores—a 
situation which may be changed by re- 
cent Kroger developments—and none of 
them sell any large quantities; whereas 
in Cleveland some packers sell very lit- 
tle or none at all to chains, while others 
sell larger percentages. This variation 
is due in part to a peculiar retail con- 
dition in Cleveland which is not preva- 
lent in Detroit. 

Another interesting feature of the 
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FIG. 1—PERCENTAGE OF PACKERS’ TOTAL SALES GOING TO CHAINS. 


Each column represents sales of a local packer, branch house or group of branch houses owned by same company. 
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chart is the large gap representing the 
very low percentage of packers’ sales 
to chains in Cincinnati, where there is 
a chain-owned packing plant. 

This is significant in evaluating the 
possible effect on the packing industry 
of chain-owned packing plants which 
might be established in the future. 
Chain Stores Handle Quality Goods. 

Far from being a low-grade, cheap, 
cut-price institution, the chain typically 
sells a standard, high-grade product at 
a moderate or standard price to mid- 
dle-class and upper-class consumers. 
Practically all packers agree that the 
chains, particularly the grocery chains 
handling meats, buy little or no low- 
grade product. 

The following tabulation of packer 
references to the quality of goods pur- 
chased by chain stores is offered in evi- 
dence: 

In line with independents. 
a bit better. 

Much better beef than the average in 
Memphis. 

A little better than the average run, 
but a few independents buy better beef. 

Little bit better than the average, 
both Kroger and A. & P. 

Typical of the area. 

Good run of quality. 

Good beef. 

Average run. 

All different grades. 
borhood. 

High quality. Sell Kroger top beef 
and some others as well. 

Medium quality. Average of the city. 

Good quality, but must compete with 
independents. 

General run. 

Good grade of beef. 


Chains in Better Neighborhoods. 

This evidence from packers that 
chains typically handle a good quality 
of product is further corroborated by 
a study of the location of chain stores. 
The maps—Fig. 2—showing the distri- 
bution of chain grocery stores in the city 
of St. Louis, indicate quite clearly that 
chain grocery stores in that city are in 
the better districts, or districts of high- 
er purchasing power, and that they are 
of much less importance in districts of 
low purchasing power. 

The opinions of many packers, chain- 


Perhaps 


Suit the neigh- 
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store men and others would indicate 
that the same condition prevails in 
practically all of our cities—the chains 
are more thickly distributed in the bet- 
ter neighborhoods. This fact is of sig- 
nificance not only in determining the 
quality of beef or other meat used but 
also in its relationship to the better 
brands of packinghouse products. 
Accurate Comparisons Needed. 

Presumably the chains are establish- 
ing themselves very strongly in those 
sections of the city which typically buy 
the largest percentage of branded prod- 
ucts of highest grade. As further evi- 
dence of the quality field occupied by 
chain stores, reference might be made 
to the well-known, high-grade brands 
of groceries that are commonly carried 
by chains, 

On account of the inadequacy of data 
on location and number of independent 
retail markets, it has been difficult to 
make an accurate comparative study 
of location of meat markets for many 
of the cities. However, there is a dis- 
tinct indication that within a grocery 
chain, meat markets are commonly 
established in the stores in the better 
neighborhoods served by the chain rath- 
er than in the poorer neighborhoods. 

Executives of a large chain that has 
been expanding rapidly during the last 
few years stated that they were plac- 
ing their meat markets in the better 
neighborhoods and that they would de- 
cide later whether or not they would 
extend their meat markets to the poorer 
neighborhoods. The map of Toledo 
(Fig. 3) shows the percentage of re- 
tail meat outlets represented by chains 
to be much larger in the districts of 
the city having the higher purchasing 
power. 

Purchases of Fresh Meats. 

All of this evidence points to the 
grocery chain as a food market of 
higher than average quality, and to 
the meat department of a grocery 
chain as a meat market of even higher 
quality. 

Chain stores, in buying beef and fresh 
pork, tend to keep open as large a num- 
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ber of sources of supply as possible so 
that they may meet emergencies in 
such trade. 

In supplying a chain of high-grade 
meat markets, the chain buyer must 
make sure that he has a regular sup- 
ply of these perishable items. And he 
must maintain such relationships with 
the packers as to provide this regular 
supply even though it may come from 
different sources during different 
weeks. 

The chain buyer is far from being 
in the dominating position which he 
seems to occupy in this field. He may 
exact price discounts for the service 
of absorbing the packers’ surplus, but 
he must have a supply. Alert packers 
know this and do not permit the chain 
buyer’s nonchalant air to mislead them 
as to his real position in the trade. 

Chain Practice in Buying Beef. 

Price discounts are less important in 
the beef trade, where a reasonably nar- 
row selection of beef is required for 
advertising at uniform prices through- 
out the city. A chain must, for efficient 
operation, purchase a narrower selec- 
tion of beef than would an equal num- 
ber of independent markets. 

The chain buyer, therefore, must ask 
for good service from the packers in 
the sale of beef, must cover his beef 
requirements early enough to be sure 
that they will be adequately met, and 
commonly must pay almost the same 
price for a large-scale purchase of beef 
as the independent pays for this small- 
scale purchase. 

While chains may have an advantage 
of an average of one-half cent a pound 
in prices of beef, this differential does 
not prevail in all markets. And the 
packer ordinarily sells beef to chain 
stores at a price that yields him as 
good a rate, all costs considered, as do 
his sales to independent retailers. 

No Bargaining for Beef Supply. 

There are, of course, occasions when 
the packer is heavily stocked on beef 
or on some cuts of beef for which he 
needs an immediate or large outlet. In 
such cases the packer may sell this sur- 
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FIG. 2.—THERE ARE MORE CHAIN GROCERY STORES PER CAPITA IN THE BETTER SECTIONS OF THE CITY. 
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FIG. 3—CHAIN MEAT MARKETS ARE IN BEST SECTIONS OF CITY. 


The darkly shaded areas of this map of 
with higher purchasing power per family. 


the city of Toledo, Ohio, indicate sections 
Lighter areas represent poorer districts. 


The dark sections within the circles represent percentage of chain meat outlets 


to total meat outlets. 


plus to a chain or some other large- 
scale buyer at a price which permits 
the buyer to make a leader of that prod- 
uct or of those cuts during that week. 

Chains find it so important to insure 
a regular supply of beef without de- 
pending heavily upon one or two firms 
that they are in a poor bargaining po- 
sition. Some of the chains, therefore, 
make it a practice to encourage small 
local killers by frequent or regular plac- 
ing of some orders even at a price dis- 
advantage, either on the basis of out- 
right purchases from the local slaught- 
erer or as purchases of cattle to be 
killed by the local slaughterer for the 
chain. 

Such purchases of cattle are not high- 
ly satisfactory, since cattle buyers can- 
not be sufficiently sure of the grade 
and nature of the beef by the appear- 
ance of the live animal to meet properly 
chain-store requirements as to grade or 
selection. 

Many Sources for Pork Supply. 


The percentage of sales of fresh pork 
to chains was not reported by all com- 
panies. The conclusions were therefore 
based on estimates of those reporting. 

In the case of fresh pork, just as with 
beef, the chains commonly buy reason- 
ably small percentages from a large 
number of different sources and plan 
to keep open as many sources of sup- 
ply as possible. Chains buying smoked 
meats or beef through car-route or 
branch house packers are frequently de- 
pendent upon local packers for fancy 
meats and some fresh pork items. 

Bacon is not only handled in large 
quanities by chain grocery companies 


The area of the circle is in proportion to total outlets, 


for their meat units but is also supplied 
in an for their grocery stores as 
well, 

Some chains buy bacon in the slab 
and slice it for sale under their own 
brands. Others carry the packers’ 
brands of sliced bacon that are well 
known in the locality, while still others 
carry both their own brands and the 
packer’s brands, and sell some slab 
bacon in addition. 

Continuous Bacon Supply Needed. 

The chain is interested in a continu- 
ous supply of a rather uniform bacon 
and commonly wishes to make rather 
long-term commitments for the pur- 
chase of this product. There is yet 
much shopping around for bacon to 
cover immediate requirements, but the 
trade is rapidly becoming a continuous 
trade with one packer or perhaps two, 
or, in many cases, one packer with oc- 
casional purchases elsewhere to meet 
current requirements. 

The chain typically seeks to purchase 
bacon from a packer handling sufficient 
volume to insure it a supply for all of 
its markets in one locality. 

In the purchase of bacon, chains tend 
to purchase more from those companies 
that can supply large quanities with 
regularity. Such purchases may be on 
the basis of rather regular trade from 
week to week but they are, in an increas- 
ing number of cases, coming to repre- 
sent more permanent or long-run com- 
mitments, with the price based either 
on the Chicago wholesale price of meats 
or, in a very few cases, on a price to be 
set by the packer. ; 

Packer Names Purchase Price. 


One case is on record of a chain of- 
fering a packer the privilege of nam- 
ing the price for six months. At the 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Future of the Meat Trade as 
Affected by Chains 


Practically all packers and chain 
store owners agree that there will be 
an increase in chain meat markets. 
Most packers estimate that from 50 to 
75 per cent of the meat trade will soon- 
er or later pass through chain stores, 
and these estimates agree with the in- 
formal estimates and opinions given by 
chain store operators. 

One chain store executive perhaps 
summarized the situation fairly well 
when he said that chain stores would 
increase until “every dirty, little, in- 
efficient, unsanitary meat market is 
driven out of business; but they can 
never drive out of business the well- 
equipped and well-managed independent 
shop.” 

Too Many Packer Branch Houses? 

There are too many branch houses 
and wholesale markets for economically 
serving the chains, and perhaps many 
of them will have to be discontinued. 

Packers have closed a number of 
branch houses during the past year, 
particularly in districts where chain 
store business has increased. While 
the physical facilities of the branch 
house for storage and delivery are used 
by them, chains do not find it neces- 
sary to pay the overhead required for 
maintaining such branch houses. 

Some packers have profited by chang- 
ing from a branch house to a car-route 
basis. However, car-route competition 
is becoming exceedingly keen. 

Chains to Own More Warehouses. 

In Boston, Providence and some other 
New England points chains commonly 
accept warehouse delivery and deliver 
to their own retail stores. This prac- 
tice has grown out of the New England 
custom of the retailer calling for his 
purchase rather than having the packer 
deliver it to the store door. 

Some modern chain warehouses in 
New England give the appearance of 
great efficiency in the handling of pack- 
inghouse products with minimum of de- 
lay, shrink and handling cost. The 
chains find that it simplifies their prob- 
lem to concentrate deliveries from their 
own warehouses and know exactly what 
quality and quantity of product each 
store is receiving. 

The superior services thus obtained 
by the chain have had something to do 
with the central warehousing policy fol- 
lowed by H. C. Bohack in Brooklyn, and 
to some extept by the A. & P. and other 
chains in the New York metropolitan 
area. Rudimentary warehouse fa- 
cilities are maintained by one chain in 
Philadelphia. 

Chain executives, however, commonly 
state that they see no advantage in 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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A Page for the Packer 


Better Sales Efficiency 


Necessary if Salesman Is to Live 
Up to Possibilities 


What is the size of the average 
order taken by you today, Mr. 
Salesman, compared to the size of 
the average order a few years 
ago? 

How does your tonnage to date 
stack up with your tonnage at 
this time last year? 


Have you opened as many 
profitable accounts this year as 
last? 


Are you able to sell your mer- 
chandise at prices that permit 
your firm to make a profit on the 
business you do? 

The answers to these questions will 
enable you to determine whether you 
are forging ahead, simply holding your 
own, or slipping back. It is informa- 
tion you should be interested in. 

Changed Buying Habits. 

In the following letter a meat sales- 
man gives some ideas on what is neces- 
sary to be done these days to meet the 
new merchandising situation. 

He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Not so long ago a meat salesman had 
some comments to make on the growing 
difficulty he finds in making a satisfac- 
tory showing. 

Among other things he predicted that 
conditions would not grow better in 
this respect, and that under the new 
order of meat merchandising more and 
more ability would be necessary for 
the salesman to move a satisfactory 
tonnage. 

His conclusions were based on the 
changed buying habits of retailers, and 
on increasing competition for volume 
among packers, and from other food 
manufacturers as well. 

The Evil of Small Orders. 

To this extent, it seems to me, he is 
right. Retailers today are buying in 
comparatively small quantities, and in 
many cases they buy from so many 
packers that more calls must be made 
to sell the same volume that could have 
been sold in one or two calls a few 
years ago. 

That selling meats is a more difficult 
job today than it was not so long ago, 
few salesmen will deny. However, the 
important point is this: 

What must the salesman do to adjust 
himself to the new conditions, and how 
can he justify his continued existence 
under the new order of merchandising ? 


In my opinion he must do those 
things sales managers and THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER have for years 
been urging him to do. 

What Salesman Must Do. 

He must forget hit-or-miss methods 
and get on an efficient, scientific sell- 
ing basis. 

He must learn more about the prod- 
ucts he sells and how they are manu- 
factured and prepared. 

He must teach his customers that 
they have nothing to lose and much to 
gain by concentrating their orders in a 
few plants. 

He must overlook no possible chance 
for opening up profitable accounts. 

He must spend his time to the best 
advantage. 

He must help his customers to be- 
come better business men. 

He must remember that collecting 
accounts is as much a part of his busi- 
ness as selling, and that the salesman 
who does not collect accounts when 
they are due is not as valuable as the 
one who does. 


Must Oppose Bad Practices. 

He must fight those practices which 
create bad conditions, make it more 
difficult for his house to operate profit- 
ably, and cut down his usefulness to 
those who pay his salary. 

He must sell, not take orders. 

He must not neglect to give his aid 
whenever and wherever possible to in- 
crease meat consumption. 

He must study wholesale and retail 
meat merchandising. 

He must keep informed on all de- 
velopments in and out of the industry 
that have a bearing on his work. 

And, as this salesman writer said in 
his article: 

“Many meat salesmen have gotten 
into bad habits that are going to be 
difficult to break. But unless we do 
break them, and form new ones that 
are more profitable, we are going to find 
it more and more difficult to get results 
comparable to what we secured a few 
years ago, or even to those we are get- 
ting today.” 

There is nothing in the situation to 
lead one to believe that the opportuni- 
ties will be fewer for the salesman with 
ability. The man who can rise to the 
situation will find a field of usefulness 
greater than ever has existed before. 

Yours truly, 


MEAT SALESMAN. 
fe —— 


PROSPECTS OR SUSPECTS? 

Don’t overlook opportunities to do 
business, but don’t waste time on 
“suspects” that might profitably be 
spent on “prospects.” 


August 31, 1929. 


Salesman 








PEP—A NECESSARY ELEMENT IN 
SELLING. 


By T. R. Bradley. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
just what kind of an impression you 
are making on your customers and your 
prospects ? 

What do they say about you after 
you leave? Is it “Gosh! that fellow is 
a bore;” or is it “Gee! that fellow is 
peppy. I sure like to hear him talk.” 

Which would you rather have said 
about you? Which is productive of the 
better sales possibilities ? 

You have, no doubt, tried to listen 
to some conversations that were so dull 
and uninteresting that your attention 
drifted elsewhere—a type of conversa- 
tion that flows out steadily in a mo- 
notonous drone—never exciting, never 
surprising. You are glad when it is 
finished. You say to yourself, “what a 
bore!” 

We know that surprise is the all-im- 
portant thing in movie plays, novels, 
orations, anecdotes, etc., etc. The prob- 
lem of the author or speaker is to 
maintain the interest of his audience. 
You would not care to read a book or 
see a play if you knew beforehand all 
about the story. 

We salesmen, more than any other 
group of bread-winners, need to learn 
how to talk. We might as well quit any 
time our conversation becomes bore- 
some, for an uninteresting sales talk 
is disastrous in every instance. 

If we can interest our prospects; if 
we can surprise them (wake them up); 
if we can inject sufficient pep into our 
talk to make it entertaining, we will 
sell them nine times out of ten. 

“Be interesting” is a good motto for 
all of us to keep in mind when talking 
to our prospects. 

“Pep” is the big thing nowadays, 
whether it is applied to a sermon, a 
prize-fight, a party or a sales talk. The 
commonly used slang expression “get 
hot” is good advice for any salesman. 
We need to “get hot”—we need to “pep 
up” our talk if we are to interest our 
prospects and get a fair share of their 
business. 


This is one of a series of “One Minute 
Sales Talks” which is appearing on this 
page from week to week. 
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ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los _An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Allied Packers, 
Inc., Chicago; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Broth- 
er, New York. 

Directors (2 year term) —Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. B. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
fowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R, T. Keefe, 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 

ans.; S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, 
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Meaning of Food Mergers 

In recent mergers in the food indus- 
try there seems to be a strong trend 
toward the inclusion of a large number 
of foods or food products, rather than 
a tendency to enlarge within a single 
field. 

For instance, in each of several great 
companies formed there are included 
coffee, flour, baking powder, dessert 
specials, chocolate, mayonnaise and 
many others. 

There is no move to include all of the 
baking powder companies in one great 


concern, or all of the coffee companies, 


or all of the mayonnaise companies into 
a great company for the handling of 
each. 

This gives a distinct advantage in 
many ways. If one salesman can sell 
a large number of products at each call, 
and one delivery can be made for as 
many products, there is a material re- 
duction in the cost of distribution. 
Similarly in the executive overhead in 
such organizations there is possibility 
for great economies. 

In the retail field it is the “food store” 
that is becoming increasingly popular. 
Even old-established retail meat dealers 
are finding it necessary to add other 
foods. 

Grocery stores,* whether independ- 
ently owned or in chains, are feeling the 
necessity for the addition of meat de- 
partments, either to keep their grocery 
trade or to increase their general sales. 
The specialty store still has a place, but 
it is not so large a place as it once 
enjoyed. 

This trend which has become so evi- 
dent in the retail field is asserting itself 
as strongly in the wholesale field. The 
urge appears to become greater daily 
for the meat packer to become a food 
distributor, and other food distributors 
may find it equally desirable to include 
meat lines. Already some of the great 
combinations which are developing have 
reached into the field of sea foods and 
prepared meats. 

If this type of combination means 
that the cost of distribution can be re- 
duced, and the distance between the 
producer of meat animals and the con- 
sumer of meat products can be short- 
ened—then producer, packer and dis- 
tributor can well work for this goal. 
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The success of all food combinations 
will be in their contribution to waste 
elimination. Master minds in the world 
of finance are bringing about these 
hook-ups, but it will take master minds 
in the field of economical distribution 
to guarantee their success. 

At any rate, the meat packer can well 
study the situation, and see if he is go- 
ing to hold a place in the foremost rank 
of food combinations, or whether he will 
be in the rear guard. Things are mov- 
ing too fast for him to snooze much 


longer! 
So 


One Way to Sell More Meat 


Can meat consumption be increased? 

The paint and varnish industry in- 
creased its sales at the rate of over 
$1,000,000 a year. 

The coffee industry increased its 
sales close to $70,000,000 annually. 

The consumption of walnuts was in- 
creased 600 per cent, and that of raisins 
400 per cent, in ten years, 

A few years ago growers could 
hardly give lemons away. Then they 
were thought of principally as the base 
of a warm weather drink. Today their 
uses and their markets have increased 
many fold. 

Today 50 times more oranges are 
consumed than twenty years ago. 

Industries producing gloves, wall 
paper, spices, ice, toys, transportation, 
fuel, cosmetics, etc., are increasing the 
consumption of their products and 
realizing good profits over cost. 

Meat consumption can be increased— 
provided the meat industry is able to 
develop similar merchandising ability. 

--—- Ye 
Are Pork Men Poor Guessers? 

In view of government and trade pre- 
dictions of light hog runs at this time, 
and the bidding up of hogs by packers, 
the following statistics of hog receipts 


at 12 markets for a Thursday are in- 
teresting: 


Ang@uat 80, 1929............. 91,800 
WOON GEO 6 sc cieanenwe 54,218 
Re ee 49,853 
Two years ago ........ 60,049 


Yes, there are reasons for bidding up 
hog prices in the face of such figures. 
And there may be reasons for selling 
the product below cost. 

But we won’t state them here. Some- 
body might laugh! 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Foaming Rendering Tanks 


What makes tanks foam? 

This is a trouble practically all ren- 
derers of inedible material have had at 
one time or another, and there seems 
to be considerable difference of opinion 
as to the cause. 

One renderer writes that he has this 
trouble often. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are operating a 4x10 cooker, rendering in 
edible material composed of shop bones, 
fat, cattle heads, cattle feet, and occasional horse, 
slaughter tallow, etc. 

We are using about 75 lbs. steam pressure on 
the jacket in order to break up the material, 
which seems to take about one hour from th: 


shop 


time the internal pressure has reached about 
25 Ibs. 

We are troubled with foaming quite a lot, an! 
will be glad if you could give us some information 
as to when the pressure on the jacket should b- 


reduced to prevent foaming. 

The cause of tanks foaming has been 
assigned to a number of reasons, such 
as 

1. Sour fat, 

2. Decomposed materials, 

38. Overloading of melter (insuffi- 
cient vapor space to permit violent 
boiling), 

4. Excess water in the material 
(such as catch basin skimmings), 

5. Where internal pressure is used, 
too quick a release of the pressure. 

It has been found, however, that 
foaming will occur at times when none 
of these causes are present. 

One Cause but No Remedy. 

One renderer suggests that foaming 
is particularly troublesome when calf 
guts are among the material being ren- 
dered. 

It is believed that this material will 
cause trouble even when it is present 
in only small quantities. The reason 
is not known, nor has any remedy to 
prevent foaming in this case been dis- 
covered, he says. When calf guts are 
being rendered, it is recommended that 
the amount of the charge should be 
cut down. 

The size of the charge should also 
be cut when sour material is being ren- 
dered. The charge should not be over 
5,500 Ibs. in a 7,000 Ib. cooker. 

Too high temperatures have an in- 
fluence on foaming. To secure best re- 
sults operators of dry melters suggest 
that steam pressures should be main- 
tained between 40 and 50 lbs. 

The addition of soda or other alkalis 
to neutralize sourness will have a ten- 
dency to cause foaming. 

Opinions from the Trade. 

This matter of foaming tanks ap- 
peared to be one on which more in- 
formation was desirable, so THE Na- 


TIONAL PROVISIONER asked the trade 
what caused inedible tanks to foam. 
Some of the replies received to this 
inquiry follow. They contain informa- 
tion that may be of material assistance 
in overcoming this trouble. 

C. F. Deskin, of the H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, says 
the following may cause tanks to foam: 

Too much gut slime from the casing 
department; 

By not keeping the tanks hot while 
filling, and putting the steam on all at 
once; 

Leaks in the water lines going into 
the tanks will cause the tanks to get 
too full after the steam is turned on; 

Also if the guts and other material 
going into the tank are not washed 
and cleaned well. 

From a Southern Renderer. 

William Dowbiggin, of J. H. Allison 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., makes the 
following suggestions: 

“T do not claim to be an expert, but 
have had a considerable number of 
years experience on both edible and in- 
edible tanks, and there are two things, 
in addition to the use of soda and the 
tank being sour or too full, that are 
likely to cause foaming. 

“One of these is, if there is any quan- 
tity of sweet pickle fat in the tank, and 
the other is, if the odor line from the 
tank to the condenser is open too much 
it is liable to cause foaming by letting 











How’s Your Tank 
House? 


Don’t let inedible offal lie 
around the plant for hours 
before it goes to the tank. 

If you do the place will 
smell to “high heaven.” 

Cook everything prompt- 


y. 

Where the plant is small 
and accumulation slow, ar- 
range the kill so that offal 
can get to the tank in a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Don’t think, just because 
you don’t notice the smell 
around your plant, that no 
one else does. 

The tank house can give 
the whole plant a bad name 
if improperly operated. 

Keep the plant clear.:d up 
all the time. Then adopt 
i} modern means to overcome 
unpleasant odors unavoid- 
able in processing. 























$$$ 
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too much steam enter the tank, and 
passing through too rapidly.” 

Opinion of Rendering Engineer. 

R. L. MacTavish, manager of the 
Western Reduction Co., Summit, IIL, 
contributes the following on this sub- 
ject of tanks foaming. He says: 

“I presume that you refer to the 
trouble that most packers and render- 
ers operating dry rendering cookers 
have at some time or other experienced. 

“The writer has run several tests on 
this trouble, and to lay the blame on 
any definite method or material is a 
pretty hard job. 

“Material containing a very high fat 
content is sometimes subject to this 
trouble for this reason: 

Two Causes of Foaming. 

“Presuming a cooker load of killing 
fat is loaded into a cooker which has a 
high fat and moisture content, we know 
from experience that killing fats render 
out at comparatively low temperatures, 
some of these even rendering out under 
the boiling point of water. 

“Naturally, the specific gravity of 
water precipitates the moisture to the 
bottom, and after your cooker gets un- 
der way there is a point reached where 
there is a possibility that the fat which 
is partially rendered out absorbs a 
greater heat than the moisture present. 
The bulk of the rendered fat holding 
in some of this moisture tends to 
slightly superheat this moisture and 
this superheated moisture, endeavoring 
to free itself, expands and in the ex- 
pansion forces itself through the cook- 
er exhaust pipes and gives us the foam- 
ing tank condition. 

“Another condition that is entirely 
opposite to the above can be found 
when a cooker is loaded up with a batch 
of material where the solids and fat 
constitute a very small percentage of 
the material loaded and the best part 
of the load is contained and free mois- 
ture. What I mean by contained mois- 
ture is moisture that is an integral part 
of the meat or fat present, and by free 
moisture that which may be added in 
washing offal or in moisture which is 
picked up as, for instance, catch basin 
skimmings. 

Remedies That Are Suggested. 

“In the first condition, which is 
largely a question of different boiling 
points, the remedy would exist in su- 
perheating the moisture present to the 
same temperature as that of the ren- 
dering fat, and to make a condition 
inside the cooker where there is a uni- 
form temperature throughout. 

“Renderers will notice that this 
foaming condition always starts when 
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the temperature of the cooker batch 
starts to rise above the boiling point 
of water. 

“Most rendering departments are 
generally very lax in the handling of 
steam, and very little consideration if 
any is given to the relative values of 
steam pressures and the heat produced. 
And if in the second condition men- 
tioned the renderer will start off his 
cooker load with about 30 lbs. steam on 
the shell, and after the bulk of the 
free moisture is off, then bring his 
pressure up to about 60 lbs., he will 
find that he will eliminate quite a bit 
of his foaming troubles. 

“At our own plant we have never 
had any trouble with foaming, due to 
the fact that the material we handle 
is low in fat and moisture. 

“Always bear in mind that due al- 
lowance must be made for expansion, 
and don’t think because you load 6,000 
lbs. of inedible offal into a 5 ft. x 9 ft. 
cooker that you can handle the same 
amount of lard in the same size cooker. 

“All fats do not render out at the 
same temperatures. Different ma- 
terials require longer rendering times 
than others, and the ability of some 
materials to absorb heat is greater 
than the ability of others, and the 
steam and rendering pressures must 
be gauged to suit the material being 
rendered. 

“I would like to see the opinion of 
other operators in your valuable 
paper.” 

——o-—— 


Special Curing Sugar 


A curer asks regarding the merits 
of special curing sugar. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We should like to know something about the 
Godchaux special curing sugar advertised in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Has the meat a 
better flavor than that cured with granulated or 
brown sugar? 

Can it be used for dry cured bacon? 

The manufacturers of this special 
curing sugar do not recommend it for 
dry curing bacon, because it does not 
mix well with dry granular salt. They 
do recommend it for dry curing sau- 
sage meats and for all pickle cures. 

It is their opinion that this curing 
sugar will give a better flavor to sau- 
sage meats and all pickle meats than 
will granulated sugar. 

As to its comparison with brown 
sugar, this curing sugar has gone 
through all of the refining processes 
and has more of the impurities re- 
moved than has brown sugar, and 
therefore will not cause any pickle fer- 
mentation as is likely to occur when 
ordinary commercial brown sugar is 


used. 
ee 
What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Freezing Pork to Hold 


A Western packer asks regarding 
the freezing of meat for future cure. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please advise us whether it is possible to freeze 
pork at 10 to 15 degs. above zero so that it will 
keep for future use. 

Meats that are to be frozen for fu- 
ture use should go into a sharp freezer 
strictly fresh. It should be borne in 
mind that they will come out of the 
freezer in the same condition, so far 
as freshness is concerned, as they went 
in. 

For best results such meats should 
be frozen at 10 to 15 degs. below zero. 
When thoroughly frozen they can be 
transferred to a storage freezer held 
at 10 to 15 degs. above zero. 


eae 
Stockinet Bag Salvage 


Is there any salvage in used stock- 
inet ham bags? A Western packer 


asks. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
Can a stockinet ham bag be used more than 


once ? 

These bags can be washed and re- 
washed eight to ten times, providing 
the bag is of heavy material especially 
knitted for rewashing. 

After the second washing, however, 
the bag will shrink. It is then used 
for the next smaller average of hams. 

a a 


SELLING WRAPPED MEATS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
chase such packaged meats, he said, 
when she can get what to her appears 
to be the same quality of ordinary fresh 

meats several cents cheaper. 
Must Educate the Customer. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in this store the words 
“frozen” and “frosted” are not used 
when talking about this merchandise to 
customers. The meats are always re- 
ferred to as “hard chilled.” [The rea- 
son has been explained in the foot-note 
on page 19.—Editor.] 

But even this care in referring to 
them is not sufficient to dispel the false 
impression that the meats are “cold 
storage” products. This sales resist- 
ance must be overcome in most in- 
stances before a sale can be made. 

But the counter attendant has found 
that a simple straightforward story of 
how the meats are prepared, and the 
advantages of putting them up in this 
manner, convinces most customers of 
the wholesomeness and freshness of the 
product. 

That the packer is seeking “customer 
reaction” on the product is evidenced 
by the fact that with each sale the 
counter attendant passes out to each 
housewife purchasing a self-addressed, 
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stamped post card on which the cus- 
tomer is asked to record her impres- 
sions of the meat and any suggestions 
she might have for merchandising it 
more attractively and conveniently. 

Merchandising Problems to be Met. 

Packers who are planning to put 
wrapped hard-chilled meats on the mar- 
ket will no doubt find their greatest 
problem a merchandising one. 

Many packers feel that a quick-freez- 
ing method that can be used efficiently 
and economically in the meat packing 
plant is yet to be developed—a meth- 
od that will freeze consumer cuts quick- 
ly and cheaply, and yet not rupture the 
cells so that there is considerable dark- 
ening of the product when the meats 
are defrosted. 

However, the general opinion seems 
to be that such a method will be de- 
veloped. Until it is, some packers pre- 
fer not to go into this line. 

It is quite generally agreed that the 
greatest drawback to the wide distri- 
bution of wrapped hard-chilled meats at 
the present time is the lack of facilities 
se stores for handling the prod- 
uct. 

Better Shop Facilities Needed. 

Obviously the meats must not .be al- 
lowed to defrost inthestore. This means 
that they must be kept in temperatures 
below freezing, preferably at 26 to 28 
degs. F. 

Few retailers have coolers or show 
cases that will produce temperatures 
as low as these. 

Where solid carbon dioxide is obtain- 
able, it can be used to supplement such 
refrigerating facilities as are available. 
But the production of this refrigerant 
has not reached the point where it can 
be supplied in all cases conveniently 
and economically. 

Few manufacturers of show cases 
are marketing fixtures designed for 
these low temperatures. This hard- 
chilled fresh meat proposition is a new 
one, and the fixture trade is not pre- 
pared for it. Indeed, most of them do 
not seem to be aware of this develop- 
ment. 

It would seem to be practical to de- 
sign a refrigerated counter providing 
both for display space and for storage 
at temperatures necessary to keep these 
meat cuts hard chilled while they are 
in the shop, and without the necessity 
of auxiliary cooling with solid carbon 
dioxide or some other refrigerant. 

Depends on Volume of Trade. 

Another obstacle, at least at first, 
is possible reluctance of the retailer to 
buy and install a case to store a limited 
amount of special product, and in 
which other products cannot be kept. 

Other consumer cuts undoubtedly 
will be frozen, wrapped and packaged 
in the near future. If the line is in- 
creased the question for the retailer to 
decide is: What volume of sales of 
wrapped hard-chilled meats will justify 
the expense of a cooler or show case 
that will produce temperatures as low 
as 26 or 28 degs. F.? 

If, as some predict, the meat shop 
of the future will handle little else but 
packaged meats, then the retailer may 
well become reconciled to the situation 
and make his plans now to equip his 
shop to meet the new situation. 
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SHORT FORM HOG TEST 
Columns headed PRICE and AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service” of August 28, 1929, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date. 
160 to 180 Ibs. 180 to 220 Ibs. 225 to 250 Ibs. 275 to 300 Ibs. 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Price. Amount. 
live live ive live 
Product— Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. 
Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 18.85 .20%* $2.87 14/16 18.75 .19%' $2.65 14/18 18.50 .185' $2.51 18/22 18.25 .17%' $2.29 
ODS oa 6k 4/5 5.40 .14%°? .78 5/7 5.80 18%? .73 6/8 5.25 13%? .70 8/12 5.00 11%?  .59 
Boston Butts .... 4.00 .21%*  .85 4.00 .21%* 85 4.00 .21%* 85 4.00 .21%* 85 
Pork Loins 
(blade in) .... 6/8 9.30 29%* 2.74 8/10 9.00 .28%° 2.56 10/12 9.00 .26%* 2.36 12/14 9.00 .23° 2.07 
ES 8/10 11.00 .19%* 2.15 8/14 11.00 .17%? 1.95 12/16 6.00 .16%*? .77 14/18 2.50 .15%*  .38 
Sk ee ge henonw a 16/20 5.00 -14° -70 18/30 10.00 .135%* 1.36 
I 20S CO Se ceetence 8/12 5.00 -09%* 48 19/16 6.00 .10* 60 
Plates and jowls 
Uy |) alee 1.75 07%‘ .14 2.00 .07%* 16 2.00 07%* .16 2.50 07% .20 
Raw leaf ....... 2.00 11%? .22 2.20 11% 24 2.25 -1l%* 25 2.25 11%? 25 
P. S. lard, rend. 
ius tuataakns 12.50 11.70 1.46 14.50 11.70 1.70 12.00 11.70 1.40 11.50 11.70 1.84 
Spare ribs .....- 1.15 .11%* 14 1.00 .11%4* 12 1.00 .113%4* 12 1.00 .11%4* 12 
Lean trimmings.. 2.00 .11* 22 2.00 .11* 22 2.00 .11° 2 2.00 .11* 22 
Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 .03 1.25 .02 .03 1.25 .02 .03 1.25 .02 .02 
PR ceases & 0.15 .10 .02 0.10 .10%% .02 0.10 .10% 01 0.10 10% 01 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 .04% .03 0.65 .0444 04 0.65 .04% .02 0.65 .04% 03 
Total cutting yield 65.50 66.75 69.00 71.00 
Total cutting value —- — pees 
(100 Ibs. live wt., Chicago) $11.65 $11.27 $10.56 $10.33 


1%c per lb. is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. The discount on 
account of the percentage of No, 2 hams is also included in this deduction. *A deduction of %c per lb, is made for accu- 
mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. *1c per lb. is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 
pense and shrink. ‘1c per lb. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 lbs. live weight, Chicago): 


























TOTAL CUTTING VALJE (from above) ....... $11.65 $11.27 $10.56 $10.33 
Edible and inedible killing offal valuc........... AT 49 .50 52 
St NT A Ue $12.12 $11.76 $11.06 $10.85 
CHARGES 
Hogs cost alive per 100 lbs. 
Add freight, bedding, etc., if any............. $11.50 $11.45 $11.20 $10.50 
Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and : 
SUE NUNN, ca 2540 cwseassecewesccvcccoes .68 62 59 56 
Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 
(say 1 per cent of live cost) ........2ccccseces mb - Ai 11 11 
TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: $12.30 $12.18 $11.90 $11.17 
Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 
VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 Ibs. 
NG ks 5 e5nisGn se Sabese's sense ss $ .18 $ .42 $ .84 Ss 82 
SN oi as Lara's beh bs aes 4s Sew nis ose $ .30 $ .84 $1.99 $ .92 


Blank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


ceipts of lard for the week were 1,167 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of meats in 


Liverpool, Aug. 29, 1929.—General ee most oe a Canada as of August 1, 1929, as re- 
provision market dull, with very little 18.82¢. cor be suaaiteed wk Gneee “raahowl 7 Dominion Live Stock 
activity. Hams, very poor; picnics, no at 17,09¢ per Ib. for the same week feiuwe. \  COmparisons, were as 
demand; square shoulders and pure |ast year. ne 
lard, very _— The Rotterdam market was rather ‘i020, seo’ “Yee,” Auge 1” 

Friday’s prices were as follows: queit. Ibs Ibs. Ibs. 1929, Ibs. 
Hams, American cut, 108s; Liverpool h at ok Ea _——s Beef ... 8,900,670 7,108,216 7,840,632 7,986,483 
shoulders, square, 78s; hams, long cut, quiet and business was slow. Nett "at SorSie abtieeos ob seSNG obser te 
113s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s; : : Mutton & 

: <a . ? The total of pigs bought in Ireland Lamb. 688,822 836,670 530,845 628,968 
bellies, clear, 85s; Canadian, 110s; for bacon curing was 23,000 for the 
Cumberland, 85s; spot lard, 63s 6d. week, compared with 27 000 for the ———— 
, ’ 
ester 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was slightly 
firmer, according to cable advices to the 
J Department of Commerce. Re- 


same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended Aug. 23, 1929, 
was 83,000, compared with 82,100 for 
the same period last year. 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish Bacon for the 
week ended Aug. 26, 1929, amounted to 
4,913 metric tons, compared with 5,036 
metric tons the same week of 1928. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Steady — Shipping Demand 
Fair — Hog Prices Steady — Hog 
Movement Liberal—Exports Fair. 
The price movement has not been 

very decided. There has been a little 

irregularity in the lard market, with 

a fairly steady tone in meat. Ship- 

ments of products continue fairly lib- 

eral, both of cured meats and dressed 
meats, while the distribution of lard 
keeps up in quite a satisfactory way. 

The movement of hogs is somewhat 
more liberal than expected, and this 
is naturallly causing a little apprehen- 
sion as to whether the estimates of the 
stocks in the country are correct or 
whether the feeding situation and the 
extremely dry weather in some sec- 
tions is causing increased marketing. 
The average weight, however, is very 
good. For the past week it was 257 
Ibs., against 245 lbs. last year and 250 
lbs. two years ago. There is nothing 
in this weight statement to indicate 
any premature marketing. 

The receipts for the week at the 
principal points were 442,000, against 
377,000 last year. Total receipts at the 
principal points since March 1 have 
been 13.362,000, against 13,643,000 last 
year. The deficit pronounced early in 
the summer has now been about over- 
come, notwithstanding the persistent 
claims to the contrary. 

This condition has naturally caused 
a fear that the reports of the total 
number of hogs in the country, and of 
the prospective supply, are incorrect 
and that there may be a larger avail- 
able supply than the government report 
indicated. 

Exports Increase. 

The average price of hogs for the 

past week was nearly %c a lb. below 


Only Two Months 


Since the recent break in hog prices 
the cut-out value of droves as a whole 
has shown improvement. Heavy hogs 
are cutting out reasonably well, as are 
the lighter averages. It is the well- 
finished butcher hog that is making the 
poorest showing at this time. 

It is unfortunate that the bulk of 
the hogs being marketed consists of 
these finished butcher hogs. Lights 
have been in small supply, and the runs 
of heavy sows have shown consider- 
able decrease. 

While hog prices have declined, pack- 
ers have permitted product prices to 
show a much greater relative decline. 
Since early in July the average price 
of hogs at Chicago has declined some- 
thing over lec a pound, while green 
product prices have declined anywhere 
from %c on the less valuable cuts to 
as much as 4%c per pound on 16/22 
range green hams. 

This decline on hams alone would be 
serious enough. But there is some de- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the 5 year average, while the average 
cattle price was 3%c over the average; 
sheep, %c under; lamb, le under. The 
price situation is a fair one on the basis 
of the feeding situation. There is a 
very spotted condition of the corn crop 
and this may make a difficult position 
for both the hog raiser and the packer 
as the season advances. 

The export movement is keeping up 
in a fairly encouraging manncr. The 
official report for July and the 7 
months ended with July showed an in- 
crease in meat products of 13,000,000 
Ibs. over last year for the 7 months, 
and an increase of 27,000,000 lbs. in 
animal oil. For the month there was 
an increase in oils of 12,000,000 Ibs., 
almost entirely in lard, the changes in 
other oils just about offsetting one 
another. 

The total exports of bacon for the 7 
months show an increase of 5,000,000 
Ibs.; pickled pork, an increase of 8,000,- 
000 lbs.; ham and shoulders, a decrease 
of 3,000,000 lbs. The gain in the ex- 
ports for lard in the 7 months was 33,- 
000,000 Ibs. 


’ Large Cotton Crop in Sight. 


A study of the domestic distribution 
of lard shows that at the beginning 
of the year there was a distinct falling 
off in the domestic disappearance, but 
that recently there has been an increase 
in the distribution. The total figures 
about balance up. Last year the 
domestic distribution of lard, as re- 
flected in the inspected slaughter, 
showed an average of 78,000,000 Ibs. 
per month. The large distribution was 
in the fall months. 

With exports a little in excess of 
last year, and with consumption equal 
te or in excess of last year, a reflection 
of the increased population, there 


would appear to be enough demand in 
sight to take care of the output unless 
the hog movement increases beyond ex- 
pectation. 

The position of the oil market is, 
naturally, having a good deal of effect 
on lard and lard sentiment. The esti- 
mate very generally indicates a cotton 
crop in excess of last year and there 
seems to be every reason for anticipat- 
ing a larger production of oil. With 
the current price of oil at about the 
lowest of the year, and with competing 
oils and fats in the market showing a 
lower price than oil, the situation has 
a good many complications. 


PORK—With demand fair 
East, the market ruled steady. Mess 
pork at New York was quoted at 
$31.00; family, $36.00; fat backs, $22.50 
@27.00. 


LARD—Domestic trade continues 
fairly good, and while export interest 
was reported quiet, the outward move- 
ment appeared a little better. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$12.45@12.55; middle western, $12.35 
@12.45; city, 12%@12%c; refined con- 
tinent, 13%c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 145%c; compound, car lots, 
11%c; less than cars, 11%ec. At Chi- 
cago, trade was fair, with regular lard 
in round lots quoted at September 
price; loose lard, 20c under September; 
leaf lard, 32%c under September. 

BEEF—The market was quiet but 
very steady at New York, with mess 
quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; 
family, $27.00@29.00; extra India 
mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$75.00@80.00 per barrel. 


(See page 37 for later markets.) 


in the 


Left for the Packer to Make a Showing 


cline in all green cuts except loins, 
butts and shoulders. Both cash and 
future lard prices are a little stronger 
at the present time than in early July, 
but at best this is not a money-making 
product for the packer, so it can be 
eliminated from consideration. 
How About Season’s Showing? 

Cured product prices are particularly 
unsatisfactory. Much of this product 
is from hogs that were bought at the 
high time of the summer, and it is 
quoted at some of the low prices of the 
season. It is hard to figure that a sea- 
son’s average on this basis can show up 
satisfactorily. 


To be sure, many product prices now 
quoted are only nominal prices, as the 
market on some products is quiet. On 
the other hand there is product moving 
at prices below normal, which does not 
tend to strengthen the situation. 

The difficulty seems to be that ever 
since last May packers have been of 


the opinion that the hog runs were like- 
ly to “dry up” any day. Instead of 
the curtailment expected, the runs 
have continued above normal for this 
season of the year. The shortage evi- 
dent during the early part of the year 
has been wiped out, at least so far as 
federal-inspected slaughter is  con- 
cerned. 

. There are just two months left in 
the hog packing year to improve the 
year’s earnings. This improvement is 
not likely to be brought about by mov- 
ing high costing product at low prices, 
just because replacement costs at this 
time are slightly lower. 


The hog test on page 30 worked out 
on the basis of live hogs and carlot prod- 
uct prices, as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE of August 28, 1929. Each packer 
should prepare his own hog test, based 
on his hog costs and yields. 

If packers would base their buying and 
selling on the information furnished by 
their hog tests, it is probable that there 
would be less unprofitable business trans- 
acted. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
May, 1929, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 





IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat. Others. * 
Lbs. Value. Lbs Value. 

Mohgtam § 6.000 sccces Bindsackes 127 $ 26 
BEARCE 2c cccce ccccee’ csvccccess 21,754 3,748 
Germany 9,092 10,886 263,508 37,794 
Greece . 1,080 1,086 .0...0000 coccees 
Latvia .. 5,735 6,253 13,780 2,618 
RINE conc ccs dbissesene 20,733 6,197 
Pol. & Danzig 360 322 102 52% 
Roumania ..... 982 BABS ccccwnce scccetes 
Soviet Russia 

in Europe. oo 8 ror re 
Switzerland 2,868 6,732 6,999 
U. Kingdom.. 3'gat 4,933 11,004 1,925 
Canada ...... 0,972 9,659 139,002 23,151 
Mexico 2,470 BIND vconpavcn shesnsen 
GRR ccccccce soccse cccccceces 6,500 914 
Argentina 59,398 71,014 445,345 167,602 
BORREEE ccccccce weccee cevvecces 51,414 9,383 
) = eter ewes 19,474 12,153 39,901 19,828 
TORENT cnc ce ccccce cocccccess 80,995 20,119 
British ‘india. 10,500 16,084 ...ccccee oocseess 

TRINA .cccccce +35: 136,121 42,770 28,801 
BOR sccccccce 41,750 71,358 292 6,666 
Persia ....... wi d 
Syria 4,382 








Australia 101; 77 
New Zealand. .156,087 
Morocco 3, 
Total ....0¢ 2,079 $1,237,058 1,291,829 $361,055 


*Includes hog casings from China, Russia, etc. 








EXPORTS. 

Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 

Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
selgium 4,759 $ 1,486 79,727 $ 13,373 
Denmark ..... secsces oovee eve 8,807 1,254 
DL. sa0en. sesine<lwepsness 20,904 4,009 
Drance ...... 4,655 * sere sans 
Germany ..... 463,535 55,265 979,246 133,247 

a heepekew 1,000 125 10,800 1,070 
Netherlands .. 103,049 12,284 217,076 29,825 
DT clots Geabow  aeechune 28,197 8,571 
Poland & 

Danzig 13,420 4,540 , 283 5,697 
BPRIM ..cccsce 36,664 10,309 142,356 19,385 
Sweden 4,220 1,662 32,329 4,328 
MPEREENEOME 2. cvccccs covccccs 71,713 11,858 
United King.. 447,236 168,839 5,927 2,127 
CREED. cccces coscncs cdesecece 11,361 2,246 
Mexico ....... 482 ee ove 
Bermudas .... 184 . aa 
Th. spcneese 60,500 COBB nace 
Colombia ..... 53 Sere 
Venezuela ... 878 _, Se 
Australia .... 99,040 71,822 ..... 

New Zealand.. 22,336 17,485 ..... . 

Un. So. Africa 7,800 . aoe cha 

Hawaii ...... 50 69 300 50 
Total wo... 1,269,861 $355,598 1,659,026 $232,130 
Exports of other casings were: Bel- 


gium, 4,162 lbs.; value, $264. Germany, 
130,110 Ibs.; value, $14,819. Italy, 
2,550 lbs.; value, $462. Netherlands, 
37,153 lbs.; value, $3,226. Spain, 5,000 
Ibs.; value, $284. United Kingdom, 
3,149 Ibs.; value, $4,011. Canada, 
75,784 lbs.; value, $11,692. Bermudas, 
123 lbs.; value, $90. Cuba, 2,157 lbs.; 
value, $1,759. Total, 260,188 lbs.; value, 
$36,607. 


=e eee 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? 
Encyclopedia.” 


Ask “The Packer’s 
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are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
TA wnat will give you the best results. 

37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 
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JULY MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats and fats during 
July, 1929, and for seven months ended 
July, with comparirsons, are given by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 








JULY. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meat and meat prod- 
— BBB. csccencvecevce 38,956, 87 38,243,790 
owenrcescesesenece $ 7,210,499 6,729,317 
Total “anima oils and fats, 
BD, cccccnsevesesecosens 73,687,042 61,826,950 
VOIMS ccccccccccecovccce $ 9,230,661 7,950,730 
~~ ae veal, fresh, lbs. 358,251 230,872 
ea euccsncsocesesse $ 80,180 42,032 
Beef, “pickied, etc., lbs.. 1,667,531 1,104,785 
BIME cocccccccccccvenss 209,728 134,361 
me, “fea, EDS. scccncuss 808,092 503,149 
WEED ccccccewececcceces 119,092 73,033 
WwW itahire sides, lbs. ..... 594,683 88,056 
ee vesdeccccscocesee 98,068 16,761 
ouaeenens sides, lbs. .... 481,619 557,530 
VAIMG .ccccccccccccssece $ 94,788 101,820 
Hams and shoulders, lbs.. 12,620,922 13,556,823 
VOI .ccnccccccccccvces a 2,760,993 2,675,596 
— Ibs. .. .+++ 10,949,735 11,648,182 
WED. vndsepees $ 1,736,019 1,744,601 
Pickled eth, ANB. cusesess 3,445,808 2,634,776 
ED pence sn0n00 05 sate $ 532,466 872,556 
Oleo OU, BRD. | okisivccecs 5,043,770 4,773,608 
WEED: ccedwccsescopnccad 525,605 600,377 
MME, TRB. cccncccccescses 64,273,631 52,939,564 
VED cccconsocccccseves $ 8,203,537 6,837,276 
— lard, Ibs. ....cces . 463 1,812, 843 
Lr rr. 278,838 243,741 
Lard Senimainia, animal 
Bete, TRS, .ccccccsccccve 377,696 322,773 
VRRBO cccccccccccscccces $ 47,128 43,294 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs. .... 106,152 45,384 
VYREMD ccccceccoceccccccs $ 9 7,993 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 422,424 896,756 
WEE naueccdcbeseseonnnd 51,847 100,607 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
Fats, IDS. .cccccccccceocs 666,947 470,593 
er $ 88, 66,381 
SEVEN MONTHS ENDED JULY. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meats and meat 
products, Ibs. ........++. 269,327,971 25! 
VORIRO ncccvccecccvcccccs $48,354,592 4 
Total animal oils and fats, 
BRB. ccccccccccccosscesee 542,740,745 515,607,967 
ERO REESE $69, 402,22 66,564,612 
a ‘and veal, fresh, lbs. 1, rr 443 1,229,331 
eeecccccsccccceces 4 264,561 
Beet, “pickled, ete., lbs.. 6, 7a 48 5,579,066 
babes 2 Sed enacneswe $16,006 708, 
Pork, ‘fresh, TUB. cccseces 6,824,227 7,290,698 
RRM 25s osdcsvsctoaw $ 1,078,035 1,110,016 
Wiltshire sides, lbs. ...... , 255,037 482,956 
Paar 483,153 77,544 
Casha -< Rt sides, lbs. 4,062,276 8,533,069 
WEEED 0c0ssnncsececesves 749,653 563,430 
Hams and shoulders, lbs.. 80,276,797 83,162,918 
FARE ccccccsccccesccvce $16, 854,92’ 14,577,639 
——. be seeseesensenese 83,626,669 78,721,371 
phn h0005 66s 050008 12,663,569 10,658,808 
Pickled pork, lbs. ....... 26,169,135 18,853,992 
TED Go cctssscceseseces 830, 2,459,099 
ere rir 38,322,532 87,645,139 
MED: 3405 sesncnecinccan $ 4,252,930 5,132,301 
Lard, lbs. 481,493,447 448, 967,390 
Value .... $62,343,191 57,706,134 
Neutral lard, 11,776,4 16,857,206 
RMD cwceedrovcencesese $ 1,553,764 2,250,259 
Lard compounds, animal 
Bate, TRB. cccccccccsccce 2,191,706 2,712.39" 
WEED Kasatescdveceseuen 279,035 359,601 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs. 459,105 421,339 
WREED cecscescvavccscoes $ 82,83: 67,722 


Ibs. ...... 13,087,659 35,732,979 


Ogee -d oil, 
alue 


Sy re, $ 1,276,308 3,170,246 
Lava ccomemnain, vegetable 
fats, IDB. ..cccccccccece 3,718,194 3,205,770 
VOIRO ce asceccesvcsccers $ 511,199 430,218 
—_&—_ 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Aug. 24, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 








HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WIL'TSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
Week ended. "29 to 
Ane. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
25, 17, 24, 
192. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
Mlibs. Mlibs. Mlibs. M lbs. 

Motel ccccvcecsces 1,796 2,039 1,450 89,325 
Te BOOM. ..0ccees 5 ki 2000 26 
United Kingdom 1,579 1,918 1,156 70,422 
Other Europe ...... nae aces eooe 1,142 
SO peices panacea 3 eae 10 84,985 
Other countries .... 214 121 251 11,850 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

| Rr er ae 4 1,684 2,199 96,630 
| 275 331 (7,245 
United Kingdom 1,000 1,096 1,238 43,050 
Other Europe ...... 201 169 539 31,014 
SPR 81 3 20 9,494 
Other countries 131 141 71 = (5,827 

LARD. 

Nc nwievee wee 11,201 8,793 6,339 519,064 
TO GOPORy oocccae 2,527 2,773 51 127,897 
Netherlands ........ 2,061 652 787 26,410 
United Kingdom 4,195 2,951 2,191 157,417 
Other Europe ...... 205 262 885 56,908 
PE: civanks vaseues ,067 1,293 1,449 52,376 
Other countries - 1,146 862 276 98,056 

PICKLED PORK, 

a Sa 601 392 588 27,729 
To United Kingdom. 2 136 20 “< 853 
Other Europe ...... 1 ecce 106 82,523 
errr 449 209 3886 6,236 
Other countries ..... 149 47 76 14,117 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 24, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. MIbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 

MRD. ocdeccceses 1,796 2,526 11,201 601 
BRIE eiviadsscacwece 25 4 cove 71 
a Sa 964 896 1,586 61 
PORE EEBTOM 2.0. ccce 767 hrved 1,607 381 
SUE sawesseeu 3 887 4 
New Orleans ....... 87 “36 1,270 81 
BU MOE cccscoens éne0 1, vol 5,767 3 
Philadelphia ....... ‘ 84 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M lbs. M lbs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ........ 1,579 1,680 
CN a cca Gu ugh éhi es KeaReee V7 1,262 
BEE. 6.054 0060 Hee sees sawessece 9 40 
Manchester ..cccccccccccccccccce 
ST -45.0.90.50000.50.040 404000040 


Exported to: 
Germany (Total) 
CE hc b.0n 606 sdnssdiveccecnes cessnee 
Other Germany 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended August 24, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 

Point of 
origin. Commodity. 


Argentine—Beef tripe 
Argentine—Canned meats .. 
Argentine—Oleo stearine 


Amount. 
eee 500 Ibs. 
. .250,991 Ibs. 
100,090 Ibs. 





Brazil—Canned meats ..........--+eee8 5,580 Ibs. 
Canada—Frozen mutton carcasses...... 40 
Canada—Bacon ........scccccccccccees 6,126 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef............. 498 
Canada—Beef cuts .........eceeseceee 30,365 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products ..........+++. 5,983 lbs 
Canada—Vealers .......cescesececeeees 1,322 
Denmark—Liver paste ..........-e000. 2,176 lbs. 
Germany—Bacon ....-..ccccssevceveece "138 Ibs. 
SPE Sc ccc vcecesecscevssess 4,392 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ...--ssesecceeceecs 542 Ibs. 
Holland—Ham ...cccccccccccccccccces 3,816 lbs. 
Holland—Sausage .........eceeeceeees 7,170 lbs 
Hungary—Salami 880 1 
Italy—Pork cuts .. 1 






Italy—Salami 


New Zealand—Quarters of beef.. 

New Zealand—Mutton carcasses. 3,000 Ibs 
New Zealand—Quarters of veal 8 
New Zealand—Beef cuts...... 500,300 Ibs. 
Sweden—Meat paste ............ 1,200 Ibs 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.. 9,600 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef .........seseeee * 13,000 Ibs. 





ors, Bacon, 
M Ibs. 


1,680 
1,262 
40 


YORK. 


products 
York for 
), accord- 
‘icultural 


Amount. 
500 lbs. 
250,991 lbs. 
100,090 Ibs. 

5,580 Ibs. 

0 


4 
6,126 Ibs. 
498 


. 30,365 Lbs. 
5,983 Ibs. 
1,322 

2,176 Ibs. 

138 lbs. 


4,392 Ibs. 
1,542 Ibs. 
3,816 Ibs. 
7,170 Ibs. 

Ibs. 


8 
z 





August 31, 1929. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—While the last sales were 
made at the 75c f.o.b. level, a better 
tone has been noted. Some of the lead- 
ing packing interests are holding for 
8c f.o.b., although it is intimated that 
there are further quantities of tallow 
available at 7%4c delivered. Some of the 
leading packers are pretty well sold up 
and are reluctant to offer at the lower 
levels and are firm in their ideas. 

Consuming interest, however, is not 
broad, but there is a noticeable increase 
in inquiry. Actual business, however, 
is limited. The market for extra tallow 
is quoted at 7% @7%c f.o.b. Some in 
the trade are of the impression that 
the low levels have been reached for 
the time being at least, and that the 
next important business is expected to 
be put through at higher levels than the 
758c f.o.b. price. Edible tallow at New 
York is quoted at 9c nominal. 

At Chicago there was very little ac- 
tivity reported during the week, with 
the situation remaining the same as the 
previous week. Buyers and sellers are 
fractionally apart. Chicago edible tal- 
low was quoted at 8%c; fancy tallow, 
814e; fine packers, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; No. 
2, 6%e. 

Australian tallow was unchanged 
from a week ago, choice being quoted 
at 41s 3d and good mixed at 39s 9d. 
There was no tallow auction at London 
this week. 

STEARINE—The market is firmer 
and demand better. At New York the 
market was quoted at llc. At Chicago 
the market was quiet and steady. Prime 
oleo was quoted at 10% @10%c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was steady but 
quiet. Extra oleo was quoted at 10% 
@11%c; medium, 9@10c; lower grades, 
9%ec. At Chicago, the market was 
quiet. Extra oleo was quoted at 10%c. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A better consuming de- 
mand was in evidence for a time, and 
prices ruled steady. A renewal of easi- 
ness in raw materials served to slow 
up the market. At New York, edible 
was quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 
14%c; extra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 12c; 
No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A small volume 
of business was reported in this mar- 
ket, but prices were held well. Pure 
oil, New York, was quoted at 14'%¢; 
extra, 12%4c; No. 1, 12c; cold test, 
18%c. 

GREASES—tThe situation in the 
grease market at New York the past 
week was one of quietness, but a rather 
steady tone prevailed. Consuming de- 
mand was not large, although a little 
absorption here and there was noted, 
while sellers were not pressing offerings 
but were inclined to look on pending 
developments. The slightly better feel- 
ing in tallow attracted some attention, 
but the approaching holiday served to 
interrupt business to some extent. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 744c; yellow and house, 7% 
@7%c; A white, 7%c; B white, 7%c; 
choice white, 85% @8%c nominal. 
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and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


At Chicago, very little activity was 
noted in the grease markets, although 
prices were about unchanged. Buyers 
and sellers were apart in their ideas. 
There were moderate inquiries for 
medium and low grade stuff, but offer- 
ings were fairly plentiful. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted 6%c; yellow, 7@ 
T%ec; A white, 7%c; B white, 7%c; 
choice white, 84% @8%c. 

pena Se 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Aug. 29, 1929. 
Blood. 

Supplies of blood are light, but de- 
mand has firmed up on basis of $5.00 
sales and $5.15 asked, per unit ammo- 
nia, Chicago. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................-$5.00@5.15 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Market on digester feeding tankage 
is strong, good volume of trading re- 
ported, mostly at $5.25 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chgo., some sales at $5.35 & 10c. 
Special feeding steam bone meal in 
good demand. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia. .$ 5.25@ 5.35 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.60@ 4.85 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.40@ 4.65 & 10 
TdGuid stick ...ccccasccescccecn 3.85@ 4.10 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POP TO cea cc ciccnseswonsenes 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Very good business reported in fer- 
tilizer materials; inquiry also strong 
with good movement of stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
Se rere. Pere ree 8.50@ 3.75 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Bone meal situation remains steady 
and quiet; prices unchanged from pre- 
vious quotations. 


Per Ton. 
pO a Oe re er oer $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 

Demand for cracklings has improved 
substantially in past week. Sales re- 
ported in good volume, demand gen- 
erally better, on basis $1.15 to $1.20, 
Chicago and Mid-West, per unit pro- 
tein content. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
i eer rrerr re rrr rr $ 1.15@ 1.20 


Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 75.00@s80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gelatine and glue stocks market con- 
tinues steady, with supplies light, little 
offered and fair trading reported by 

those who have product to sell. 
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Per Ton. 
Miter Oi GORE Wheres 5. 5. ods icvnkcss ¥38,00@42.00 
Hide trimmings .......... . 80.00@33.00 
Horn piths .... bins a? aeebeeak'y 09 One 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 42.00@42.50 
I NS a A a'sid a wee geen cae 31.00@35.00 

Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... + @5e 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.........$75.00@150,00 
PMO WE Ge ecae ce ek scons 56.00@130.00 
RN OMe dos vavcen cous edaeaccan 45.00@ 47.00 
GU PES oS ds ni bas scan otneaneres 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Very quiet market for animal hair 
at present, with no trading reported in 


past week and prices more or less nom- 
inal. 


Cone ame Mele Wee e's eiccssacs - 2 @ 2%c 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib...... 4 @ 5e 

Processed grey, winter, per lb.. 6 @ 6%ec 
Cattle switches, each*........... . 4%4@ 5ke 


*According to count, 


nieces 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 28, 1929.—Ground 
fertilizer tankage sold for prompt ship- 
ment at $4.25 & 10c, f.o.b. New York, 
and high grade feeding at $4.50 & 10c, 
which is the present market for both 
grades. Stocks are quite limited in 
and around New York. Very few lots 
of South American are being offered 
at the moment. 

South American ground dried blood 
has been selling around: $4.50 to $4.60, 
according to shipment, and local blood 
seems to be in slight demand for the 
time being. Last sale was at $4.40, 
with a little more money being asked 
for the few lots that are for sale. 

The catch of fish in Chesapeake bay 
has been good, but fell off last week a 
little. As a result the price of fish scrap 
has dropped a little, with $3.75 & 10c 
f.o.b. fish factories, Virginia, the pres- 
ent market for unground material. 

One brand of nitrate of soda was 
advanced in price late last week, 50c 
per ton for all deliveries. The price 
of the other regular Chilean nitrate re- 
mains unchanged. 

age 
MORE CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 

Exports of canned meats in July, 
1929, were about 75 per cent greater 
than in July, 1928, according to the 
following report by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


uly— 


} - 7 mos. ended July. 
1928. 192! 92 


J 
1929. 1928. 
Total canned 

meats: 


Lbs, ..1,711,475 977,840 10,487,686 10,203,901 











Value . $541,950 345,457 3,621,573 3,719,287 
seef, canned: 

Lbs. ... 242,540 175,190 1,656,398 1,364,327 
Value . $84,023 64,234 568,121 493,427 
Sausage, canned: 

Lbs. .. 222,148 184,872 1,358,585 1,229,281 
Value . $58,688 35,349 433,408 386,159 
eee een 
CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 






Both Soft and Hard Pressed 








COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for the 12-month season, Au- 
gust, 1928, to July, 1929, inclusive, with 
comparisons, has been prepared by As- 
pegren & Co., Inc., as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 


‘Tons received 


























1928-29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begin. of season 21,972 89,784 
BE wcccccecccneces 169,498 275,505 
September ..........+. 869,738 1,031,414 
DERNEE ciccccccccccece 1,519,076 1,266,288 
November .......-+++0+ 1,010,791 . 
December .........+.++ 707,392 496,915 
Jani eecccocecccecs 420,026 818,74) 
BOREUEEY sc cccccccccccs 161,745 170,491 
EEE. Sud cecccvccouces 106,052 95,722 
BEE caccccccscceceses 40,308 17,017 
BET ccccctccccccsecese 22/007 7,846 
ER creocsvoconsseeee 26,041 18,772 
BEE Gavicdedsecseseces 29,377 24,936 
ENGR cccvecccosbveoce 5,104,023 4,676,489 
‘Tons crushed 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
August .......eeeeee ° 73,986 159,856 
September .......... oe 420,692 585,275 
ROREE ccccccccccccscs 903,031 863,455 
November ........++e0+ ’ 799,298 
December ........+++++ 701,116 601,627 
BRET cccvcconcsecce 48,093 570,704 
February ......+...0-- 514,032 448,324 
EEE. Scconcvcccvceece 364,816 322,955 
AGFT wcccccccccccccccs 236,246 165,097 
BE ccccvcccccecencces 112,421 65,241 
TORO cccccccccccccvce ° 27 38,955 
RE Sitch cae nek seuss 51,438 33,230 
TE, ccccesnccsecces 5,058,744 4,654,017 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29, 1927-28. 
Tons. 
205, 
651,572 
1,054,405 
1,118,165 
1,012,953 
760, 
483,157 
255,924 
107,844 
50,449 
30,266 
21,972 
1927-28 
Tons 
Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
rere 5,082,051 *4,586,705 
On hand beginning of 
BEABON ..ccececcseees 21,972 *89,784 
TREE. cascescscsenss 5,104,023 *4,676,489 
Of which were crushed. 5,058,744 *4,654,017 
Destroyed at mills..... 3,939 *500 
Seed on hand ......... 41,340 *21,972 


41,340 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 12,815,400 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss equals 11,790,- 
168 Ibs. refined oil, or 29,475 barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILLS. 


ee produced. 














1928-29. 1927- 23. 
,- hd. ene ofseason 13,966,554 5,422,887 
August 20,863,435 46,157,477 
126,583,719 178,960,457 
280,382,679 268,966,177 
272,893,390 252,024,365 
219,531,974 190,554,403 
237,127 "218 182,334,257 
165,872,441 144,039,631 
119,824,916 107,322,462 
80,473,780 57,429, = 

39,687,840 24,063,914 
21 552,469 13,499,648 
18,558,250 11,257,175 
DOME. ccctgassnsewsss 1,617,318,665 1,482,032,288 

ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


snare een 
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——Shipments. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
BREE incon cn és ccsecsa 22,491,237 38,152,971 
96,672,751 133,561,538 
242,323,480 229,533,277 
270,422,676 233,753,212 
216,976,645 295, 
184, 172,142,512 
173,714,903 153,835,142 
126,086,433 137,595,761 
98,438.300 91,842,822 
63,985,988 47,732,158 
35,461,184 25,283,564 
26,620,576 26,336,872 
OE ncevsscuorcnces 1,606,378,721 1,468,065,734 
On hand end a month. 
1928-29, 1927-28. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
BRE océcccccccesvee 12,338,752 13,427,393 
September ..........++ 42,249,720 58,826,312 
EN. 0000050005 0000 80,308,919 98,259,212 
November ........+..++ 2,779, 116,530,3 
December 85,334,962 128,788,863 
January 89,277,632 138,980,608 
February 81,435,170 129,185,097 
March ... .173,653 98,911,798 
DE pbschandneaneekes 57,209,133 64,498,411 
BEY seccccieccvesesnce 32,910,985 40,830,167 
ME asshanesnvendsans 19,002,270 29,046,251 
WY 2600004086 a05n049s 10,939,944 13,966,554 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
July 31, 1929. June 30, 1929. 
It Lt 


abs. 
19,002,270 
4,998,513 


8. 
10,939,944 
3,967,860 


At mills 
At refineries 








In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 4,186,570 6,078,060 
eee rere 19,094,374 30,078,843 


19,094,374 Ibs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
loss equals 17,566,824 lbs. refined oil, or 43,917 
barrels. 

CRUSH PER TON. 

During July, 51,438 tons seed produced 18,558,- 
250 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 360.8 Ibs. per ton, 
or 18.0 per cent, compared with 17.0 per cent 
last year. 

Total: 5,058,744 tons seed produced 1,603,352,111 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 316.9 lbs. per ton, or 




















15.8 per cent, compared with 15.9 per cent last 
year. 
REFINED OIL. 
— Pounds produced. —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
On , begin. of season 335,993,223 378,612,700 
Augu y ty 491 33,253,044 
| oe olay 888,959 99,806,086 
October 204,288 28 194,676,115 
November 885,969 205,855,884 
December aa 211,158 176,373,549 
January 5,803,735 143,229,5: 
February 752,844 138,895,050 
arch 859,035 124,273,927 
BOT cccccsccccccevcce 101,474,727 84,027,209 
ME scecdececcconccess 60,580,879 62,914,970 
TOMO ccccccccccscesese 40,794,803 22,273,849 
BF cccsscncestovcosen 27,679,674 25,929,807 
WOORL: 2 kanes sedncessas 1,793,857,730 1,690,121,719 
— Delivered Consumers. — 
1928-29. 1927-28, 
. Lbs. 
August 119,450,288 138,910,312 
September 138,480,096 146,550,854 
October 143,435,910 110,319,695 
November 121,477,121 100,282,317 
December 108,374,921 89,374,505 
January 6,335,683 106,924,004 
February 111,635, 109,673,650 
March ,159,7 149,063.965 
BE ccctevccvcccocece 115,563,714 111,872,341 
BEF cocnesce ececcceese 119,351,868 97,196,933 
TORO cccvecvecsesescocs 121,812,591 88,976,319 
DORE sie sWenescubecceues 120,460,450 104,983,511 
ese po 1,455,538,082 1,354,128,496 
On hand end of month. 
1928- 927-28. 
; 8. 
AMBUSt 2 nccccccccccccs 236,220,426 272,955,432 
September 159,629,289 - 210,664 
October 220.448,612 310,567,084 
November 322,857,460 416,140,651 
December ........ eeeee 431,693,697 503,139,695 
OT TS - 511,161,749 oa 445,130 
PUREUREF ccccccccccccs »278,987 68,666,530 
March ..cccccccccccece £978,238 543. 876,492 
ROME « coccnccnccccseses 570,889,251 516,031,360 
BEY, cecsveconssocesene 512,118,262 481,749,397 
SUMED. -annd0s 08s nons2eae0 431,100,474 415,046,927 
DT Bas cecenckcscus ees 338,319,698 335,993,223 
DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
July 31, 1929. June 30, 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
At refineries .......... 323,085,556 416,232,293 
At other places ...... 5,506,926 8,128,833 
In transit from re- 
DRRNEED . 6 50<4nnudnee 9,727,216 6,739,348 
a ee 338,319,698 431,100,474 


August 31, 1929. 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 
During July, 31,007,899 Ibs. crude oil yielded 
27,679,674 Ibs. refined oil, 10.73 per cent loss, 
compared with 10.36 per cent loss last year. 
Total: 1,585,347,921 lbs. crude oil yielded 1,457,- 
864,507 lbs. refined oil, 8.04 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 7.71 per cent loss last year. 
SHIPMENTS OF REFINED — 
Export -_- 
1928-29. 


























1927-28. 
Amgest ccccccscccceses 894,022 864,825 
0 eae 805,930 708,909 
QOCOHEP .cccccccccccces 919,308 628,163 
eo TEE 865,488 986,097 
December x 655,158 
January 752,500 806,866 
February 748,203 1,126,982 
March 804,647 1,307,676 
ra 509,965 959,233 
it kid:s so ken baddies 446,111 941,378 
MED. waakwo'setds ee nnene 803,127 676,099 
PT “vaivd eoues ap ewe Seals Not available 712,696 
Pe erty ere Not available 10,374,082 
—Domestic pounds. —— 

1928-29. 1927-28, 
AUBUSt ..ccccccccccecs 118,556,266 138,045,487 
September ........-++3 137,674,166 145,841,945 
October .......ccccceee 142,516,602 109,691,532 
November ..cccccccccce 120,611,633 99,296,220 
December .......-+se0+ 107,814,835 88,719,347 
TOMBRTY ccccccccccsccs 583, 106,117,228 
February .......++++0++ 110,887,403 108,546, C48 
March ..ccccccccccecce 108,355,137 147,756,289 
eer er 115,053,749 110,913,108 
BE ccnnucnsecsecses ce 118,905,757 » 255,555 
GUND 500 0 0's6 50.9005 86% 121,009,464 88,300,2 220 
OT ca cvescecvcossees Not available 104,270,815 
OER cn cessvenesenss Not available 1,343,754,414 

Total pounds 

1928-29. 1927-28. 
AMM .cccscccccesecs 119,450,288 138,910,312 
Beptember .ccccccccvese 138,480,096 146,550,854 
October ......ccccccees 143,435,910 110,319,695 
November ... 121,477,121 100,282,317 
December 108,374,921 89,374,505 
January 126,335,683 106,924,094 
February 111,635,606 109,673,650 

March ....... 109,159,784 149,063, 

BUTE. ceaeceticcccscees 115,563,714 111,872,341 
BERG ccccceveccvccceses 119,351,868 97,196,933 
TOMB ccccccsesccescose 21,812,591 88,976,319 
TUF cccvccccccvccseosee 120,460,450 104,983,511 
MN, caawecesdecage 1,455,538,032 1,354,128,496 


REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 












——— Produced. ——_—— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Old crop stock ....... 838, 9! 946,532 
AUNZUBt .nccccccccccces 49,194 83,133 
September 154,722 249,515 
October 510,638 486,690 
November 559,715 514,640 
December 543,028 440,934 
January ... 514,509 858,073 
February 419,382 347,238 
March ..cccccccoscccce 317,148 310,684 
ADFT .cccccccccccccece 253,687 210,068 
BE ewsnectcocsescscese 151,452 157,288 
SURG coccccncccsecceves 101,987 55,685 
DD Gib obs 050640 0eke > 69,199 64,824 
DRM -Ccansasebaaeen 4,484,644 4,225,304 
———_——Consumed,——— 
192 28-2 29 192 7 -28 
August 298, 3 
September 
i re 
November 
December 
January 


Febraury 
March 











MEE Ss tncesbueetesuas 288, 910 370 68! 
BE dune bes ae poweeevss 298,379 242,993 
PE Sono ckws wus s 5 00h0% 304,532 222,441 
PT we esectesieuses 208 301,151 262,458 
DEOL <div ase cteapnen:e 3,638,845 3,885,321 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
August .cccccccces 590,5 682,389 
September 399,073 565,527 
October ..ccccccccccces 551,121 776,418 
November 807,143 1,040,352 
December 1,079,234 1,257, 
January 1,277,904 1,348,613 
February 1,418,197 1,421,667 
March ..ccccccccscccee 1,462, 1,359, 
BE icccccecesseccese 1,427,223 1,290,078 
BF cccccccceccccceses 1,280,296 1,204,373 
EEE as aneSsaknectseee 1,077,751 1,037,617 
GOUY ccccnvccsecescecse 845,799 839,983 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Refined oil on hand.... 845,799 839,983 
Seed on hand will pro- 
DD ccncsoasocusssen 29,475 16,072 
Crude oil on hand will 
DEOIOD nies sea ews 43,917 46,959 
Carryover for end of 
season, Aug. 1, 1929. 919,191 *903,014 
Monthly avge. consump- 
tion all 12 mos...... 303,237 *282,110 





*Actual. 





_ 1929. 


il yielded 
cent loss, 
year. 


led 1,457,- 
oss, com- 


L. 
1d. § -——— 
1927-28. 


712 696 


10,374,082 
unds. —— 
1927-28. 

38,045,487 
45,841,945 
09,691,532 
99,296,220 


88,719,347 
(06,117,228 
08,546 


43,754,414 
nds 
1927-28. 
38,910,312 
854 





04, 983,511 
354,128,496 
tELS OF 


.———— 
1927-28. 


4,225,304 
ned.—_—_— 
1927-28. 
347,276 
366,377 
275, 799 


262,458 
3,385,321 





"839,983 
1927-28. 
839,983 


16,072 
46,959 


*903,014 
*282,110 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Easier—Trade Mixed—Septem- 
ber Evening Up Factor—Cash 'frade 
Quiet—Crude Steady—Cotton Re- 
ports Less Favorable—Lard Weak. 


A fairly good volume of trade at a 
lower range featured cotton oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. The September delivery sold 
down to within a few points of the sea- 
son’s lows, under speculative liquida- 
tion, which was rather persistent in 
small lots. 

This met with little support other 
than from refiners’ brokers, who were 
taking in their hedges and in part sell- 
ing the futures, while commission 
houses were liquidating oil outright 
and in some cases buying the distant 
months against their September sales. 

The liquidation in the nearby deliv- 
eries prior to tender day had a tendency 
to widen the discount, owing to expec- 
tations of tenders with reports current 
indicating that some 5,000 or 6,000 bbls. 
of oil was brought here for certifica- 
tion. Owing to the September situa- 
tion the market more or less ignored 
routine news but at times was influ- 
enced by a renewal of the heavy tone 
in lard. 

Buying and Selling Not Heavy. 

Commission and wire houses, partic- 
ularly those with Southern connections, 
were on both sides with the selling 
looked upon as hedge pressure to some 
extent, although the latter was not 
large. There was some Southern buy- 
ing, apparently influenced by the less 
favorable cotton crop outlook. On the 
other hand, interests with Western con- 
nections sold moderately, apparently 
brought on by the break in lard and 
grains. 

The technical position of the market 
was undoubtedly strengthened by the 
developments. Nevertheless, quite a 
few around the ring would not be sur- 
prised to see September dip under the 
9c figure. Sentiment as a whole con- 
tinued more or less mixed and it was 
evident that with September out of the 
way the market would be in a position 
to respond more readily to the new 
crop news. 

During the week drouth continued in 
the Western belt, although broken part- 
ly on Wednesday by scattered showers 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


in Texas. There were numerous com- 
plaints regarding the progress of the 
crop, with weevil talk again current. 

There was a noticeable tendency to 
lower cotton crop ideas, with one esti- 
mate of 15,150,000 bales, compared to 
the recent government estimate of 15,- 
543,000 bales. This report showed a 
drop in condition of 12 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous month, and 
was taken more or less as a confirma- 
tion of the numerous unfavorable crop 
advices during that period. 

A great deal of interest will undoubt- 
edly continue on the other private esti- 
mates to come, and at least sufficient 
uncertainty as to the crop has devel- 
oped to check any heavy pressure on 
the market for the immediate future. 
However, should general rains develop 
in Texas a more bearish attitude might 
readily develop, indicating clearly that 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 29, 1929.— 
Unfavorable crop reports and reduced 
estimates from private sources have 
strengthened both crude and refined 
cotton oil markets, with good demand 
for nearby positions. No tenders on 
New Orleans September contracts thus 
far. Prime bleachable firm at 8.50c, 
loose, New Orleans. Crude barely 
steady at 7%@74c, Texas; %c higher 
in Valley. Mills generally not selling, 
preferring to await government report 
of September 8. Thereafter increased 
offerings may be expected weekly. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 29, 1929.— 
Rather free selling of Valley crude this 
week at 7%c; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$5.00; 41 per cent meal, $38.50 f.o.b. 
Memphis. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 29, 1929.—Prime 
cotton seed, $33.00; prime crude oil, 
7c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $9.00; mill run linters, 3%c 


the market is more or less of a weather 
proposition. 

Cash demand for oil was rather lim- 
ited throughout the week, following a 
good business the previous week. Indi- 
cations were that the trade is booked 
up on immediate requirements, so that 
the quiet demand the next few weeks 
would not be surprising. 

With the carryover of 919,000 bbls. 
it is rather interesting to note that un- 
til new oil moves ireely there will be 
sufficient oil to take care of the in- 
between season requirements. 

Last year, August-October, the tak- 
ings for the three months totaled 1,004,- 
00U0 bbls.; two years ago during the 
same time, 996,000 bbls.; three years 
ago, 797,000 bbls., and four years ago, 
964,000 bbls. Owing to these liberal 
takings during the August-October 
period, the question of an early or late 
movement becomes important. 


Market Awaits Crop News. 


Should the crop for any reason be 
a late one, it would strengthen the posi- 
tion of the market materially. On the 
other hand, owing to the increased con- 
sumption the past season, and the fact 
that the August-October period is ordi- 
narily the season of heaviest consump- 
tion, an early crop might have little 
effect owing to present price levels. 

However, it is difficult for one to fig- 
ure out how there will be any scarcity 
of oil supplies during the next season, 
should the cotton crop prove to be up- 
wards of 14,000,000 bales, although 
even with a 15,000,000 bale crop some 
see plenty of room for improvement in 
values later on. 

In the Southwest and the Valley, 
some crude has been moving at 7%c, 
with that figure bid; in Texas, there 
have been sales at 7% @7'%c. On the 
whole, however, no particular volume 
of business has been reported. 

The present level of futures and the 
crude prices provide a fair hedging dif- 
ferential, but nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. The crude market is gradually 
becoming more of a feature, while ex- 
pectations are that a better idea of seed 
values will be afforded this season than 
in the past, owing to the market for 
seed on the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 














ASPEGREN & CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHAN E FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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COTTON OIL FUTURES 
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Total sales, including switches, 12,500 
P. crude S. E. 758c¢ bid. 
Thursday, August 29, 1929. 


bbls. 














COCOANUT OIL—A quiet demand 





August 31, 1929. 








COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- this week. At New York, spot and 
actions: shipment tanks were quoted at 6%c. 
Friday, August 23, 1929. On the Pacific Coast, spot tanks were 
—Range— —Closing— quoted at 6%4c; shipment tanks, 65%c. 
Spot Sales. High. Low. 530 — SOYA BEAN OIL—More or less 
223s e020 £5 68 ecoe j l di i 7 4 
DELIVERY POINTS || Aue... .... sce ase Se OS Ge Gk’ wade Wow Wake Gabeoke 
‘ Sept. .... 7300 943 934 936 a 939 quoted at 11%c; tanks, 10%c; Pacific 
Established for the New Or- =e 1400 947 940 944 a 943 Coast tanks, quoted at 9%c. 
leans Refined Cotton Seed || Nov...... .... .... «+.. 943 a 955 ~ CORN OIL—The market ruled rather 
Oil Contract, viz.: — Bisa 1000 961 960 aa ® = quiet and was barely steady, influenced 
NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. eb Cees ese eh eee ya wiee a 0 “4 975 somewhat by renewed easiness in cotton 
Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off Mar. .... 3100 980 975 975 a . 2 yard —_ ae ae ee eee 
basis. } Total sales, including switches, “2, 800 PALM OIL—There was little or no 
Houston, Tex. at 35 points bbls. P. crude S. E. 7c bid. activity in this market, consumers still 
of basis. ; Saturday, August 24, 1929. displaying an awaiting attitude, but of- 
a Tenn. at 5 points Spot a 900 a 935 + sg —_ rather steadily held. At 
—a)6h=htli(i‘i‘Csé;~t‘s:t:*~™t””C”;”;*CR ew York, spot Nigre was ted at 
. Aug. .... 100 930 930 930a.... 2 ZOEK, Spo ere WHS quoted a 
Goes into effect with |] Sept. .... 500 932 930 932a.... 7%@7%c; shipment Nigre, 7%c; spot 
March contracts and there- || Oct. ..... 300 940 935 936 a 940 Lagos, 8c; shipment Lagos, 7%c; spot 
after SU es k-space ai 2, Oa Se TERR eee oe eee oe 
: I cians 500 952 947 952a.... PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
In transit oil may be or- 5 8 a a 600 952 951 954 a 956 gain slow but the market was steadily 
dered shipped to certain des- MMR Sen tyre sc auiedie, Giscsist SA 955 a 965 held, with New York, tanks, quoted at 
tinations at fixed freight dif- | aie 970 a 972 7%c, while packages were called 8c 
£ . Total sales, including switches, 2,000 nominal. i ” 
erentials. bbis. P. crude S. E. 75c bid. RUBBERSEED OIL—Low grade was 
quoted at 6%c and high de 7c, for 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange Monday, August 26, 1929. shipment. Be Bee oe 
. . BODE tose Gitah bess 900 a Bid OLIVE OIL FOOTS—With demand 
Trade Extension Committee mee an “x a ge quiet, : barely steady position was in- 
sept. 37 9 y 24 a 925 dicated, with spot foots and supplies 
1) ee 900 936 930 aa a .... for the balance of the year quoted at 
Nov. Si-s¢es wes sane SO me OES. Sao: 
Dec . 8000 958 945 948 a 950 PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
a Jan, . 8000 957 950 958a.... SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
| RPA Se ee 950 a 967 COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
a ae 2800 970 966 969 a 970 store oil at New York was limited, but 
The Procter & Gamble Co. _ Total sales, including switches, 13,400 a little business passed at 4c over Sep- 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c nominal. tember. Southeast and Valley crude 
Refiners of all Grades of Tuesday, August 27, 1929 ! was “en at 75%, sales and bid; Texas, 
j , VC KEES, 7.55¢, sales. 
ae 920a Bid “"’ 
COTTONSEED | + 
BS, ace sis Gant oi ..-.- 900 a Bid 
OIL Sept. 3000 921 9138 913 “ 916 NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 
Oct. 2200 927 923 924 a.... (Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Nov. 600 945 937 930 a 940 : J ‘ ‘ 
PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil = Dec. ..... ne ws oan... aoe eee eS 
REAS, Prime Winter Yellow Jon, .... 900 950 948 946 a 949 “ODcember is being transtorred to Ve- 
BO » P hk Feb, 960 a2 965 Comber at 20 points, to January at 25 
VENUS, Prime Summer White Mar aga 3600 067 968 964 2 > and to March at 35. The switching is 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow Total sal indie quitches, 11. i00 of such large denominations that the 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil bbls. P. crude _~— "ke bid.” total turnover has been rather large 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil Wedsendin Reape : 
‘ y, August 28, 1929. The undertone continues very firm, 
JERSEY Butter Oil ; OC as ins seu) slows 910 a Bid due to the low value at which oil is 
MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil MES 555k ou ats 915 a Bid _ selling, in spite of the conflicting nature 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil Sept. .... 7000 914 907 914 a.... of the news from the fields, the nature 
p A thls 
RS ss 5s 800 933 925 930 a ‘935 of which seems inclined to a large pro- 
General Offices: Nov senip eee, ieee 940 a 950 — of cotton despite the admission 
See 500 949 944 949 a 950 of the possibility of heavy weevil 
CINCINNATI * OHIO ais 800 953 950 953 a 955 damage. 
“ . Sa SS a .--- 955 a 965 t is possible that the next census re- 
Cable Address: “Procter” Mar 3400 969 964 969 a 970 port may show a material reduction in 


the crop estimate, due to the deteriora- 
tion and weevil damage but, against 
this, the majority of observers are pre- 
dicting a larger yield than last estimate 








Spot eee ‘915 a 920 made. 
ae 920 910 920 a 928 
Oct. 946 940 946a.... 
The Edward Flash Co. eee ys aoe aéi “960 oto 269 || South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 
17 State Street Jan. ..... 968 957 966a.... Houston, Texas 
NEW YORK CITY ke eae ee 970 a 980 
Brok Exclusivel BS ay zy 980 970 979 a 980 Sean oF 
TS ney 980 a 990 H Oi: 
FOKers LXCIUSIVely =f Sales, 23,100 bbls ydrogenated UVils 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 
fais ined nal ial See page 87 for later markets. SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 








On the New York Produce Exchange and a barely steady market, owing to 


the large stock, was the feature again 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were moderately active 
and barely steady the latter part of the 
week due to further liquidation, some 
hedge pressure, liberal hog receipts, a 
moderate cash trade and lack of broad 
speculative demand. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was more active and 
stronger on general buying covering due 
to unfavorable cotton weather and crop 
news. September deliveries were 6,500 
and were taken. Cash trade quiet; 
crude firm. Southeast, 7%c¢ bid; Val- 
ley, 758c bid; Texas, 744c bid. There 
is more outside buying power in the 
market owing to the reduced cotton crop 
estimates and lack of needed rainfall 
in the western belt. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Sept., $9.25@ 
9.60; Oct., $9.55@9.60; Nov., $9.55@ 
9.70; Dec., $9.68@9.73; Jan., $9.76@ 
9.80; March, $9.91@9.93; April, $9.90 
bid. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7%c asked. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%c. 


od 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Aug. 30, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.50@12.60; middle 
western, $12.45@12.55; city, 12%c; re- 
fined continent, 134%4c; South American, 
13.62c; Brazil kegs, 14.62c; compound, 
11%c. 

ae 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Aug. 29, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per lb. 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. .......scccscccces @u1% 
8,500 Ibe. and UP .....csececccccese @11% 
Less than 3,500 Ibs. .........eeeeee @12 

South: 

BO BOD TRE. ccccccncccscvesccccvccces @10% 
Less than 10,000 Ibs. ......cccceee @11% 
Pacific Coasts ..cccccccccccccsccsccves @11% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibe. ...ccccccccecees 10%@11 
5 Dbis. and UP ....ccccscccsccseevces 114% 
L OO @ DRAB caccccccscecssccqgevcces 11% @12 
South: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. .........seeeees @10% 
GB While, OMA UD .ccccccccccccscccces 11 @114% 
1 00 6 DBMS. ccccccccccccccccccccccce 114¥@11% 
Pacific Coast: ....ccccccccecsscecreces ll @11\% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Yc per lb. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per lb. less than salad oil. 


——o 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 28, 1929, totaled 24,- 
401,104 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,122,000 lbs.; stearine, 10,369 Ibs. 
eee eae 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Aug. 28, 1929.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 35s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 32s. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner, ) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 28, 1929.— 
Cotton seed opened unchanged from last 
night, but developed good strength on 
higher meal and cotton, closing aver- 
age 50c higher. Prime 19% seed show 
a gross possibility of nearly $48.00, and 
it is apparent that actual deliveries of 
Delta seed under Merchants Exchange 
weights and grades would draw a pre- 
mium on oil content of around $3.00 
per ton. Some showers were reported 
in the West, but action of cotton mar- 
ket would indicate that these were con- 
sidered insufficient. 

Cottonseed meal averaged 25c higher 
at the opening, and gradually advanced, 
the Fall deliveries selling up to $38.00, 
toward the close. There was further 
buying interest at about this level, 
asking 25@50c higher. But buyers are 
in the majority as a whole, and the 
selling largely represents release of 
hedges against purchases of the actual 
in outside territories. The August 
position was entirely liquidated in to- 
day’s trading. The trend of the mar- 
ket seems to be up for the time being, 
and sentiment is anticipating a reduc- 
tion in the government crop estimate. 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of cocoanut oil into this 
country in May, 1929, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domes- 
tic Commerce, totaled 51,001,089 Ibs. 
valued at $3,886,333, of which 49,260,- 
489 lbs. valued at $3,747,076 originated 
in the Philippine Islands. Copra im- 
ports for May totaled 7,395,407 lbs., 
$566,275 value, of which 7,011,307 lbs., 
$538,796 value, came from the Philip- 


pines. 
sola 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Aug. 24, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 24. week 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,480 2,458 2,067 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,405 1,564 1,561 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 30 21 34 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,059 785 1,694 
Lambs, carcasses .... 18,205 16,692 12,751 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,062 737 638 
Pork, Ibs. ...........-519,398 272,009 238,061 
Local slaughters: 
OCAEEE .nccccccccvecces 1,141 1,171 1,453 
NE a '50'0-0h0p'80000 66s 1,372 1,403 1,445 
WE <6 0.00 0042)4- 000 000: 9,983 9,026 9,855 
BROOD cc ccccccccscceves 7,774 8,088 4,821 
—@o—— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 24, 1929: 


Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 24. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,139 2,208 1,996 
Cows, carcasses ...... 716 828 808 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 220 442 486 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,149 1,158 1,483 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,539 8,288 9,144 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,665 1,858 1,479 
Pork, hb weedecvecces 362,577 377,959 285,250 
Local slaughters: 
| Perr rererar ria: 1,254 1,390 1,343 
GUBPER .ccccccccccscone 1,7 2,023 2,120 
MED “caceseces dasessus 18,756 10,822 6,282 
BHOOP on rcccccccccccves 6,467 7,256 12,197 
—@—— 


How do you deodorize vegetable oils? 
Ask “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the industry. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Smith-Douglas Co., Danville, Va., is 
reported planning to construct a new 
fertilizer plant, to cost approximately 
$50,000. 

Work has been begun on the new 
concentration yards being erected at 
Belle Plaine, la., by the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. of Chicago. 

The United Beef Co., Boston, Mass., 
has filed a trade certificate as proprie- 
tors of the New England Beef Co., 26 
Blackstone st., Boston. 

Contracts have been let for construct- 
ing additions to the hog yards of the 
Independent Hog Buyers, Inc., Council 
Bluffs, Ia., which will double present 
capacity, 1,000 hogs per day. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Abraham A. Pols, 822 
Greenwich st., New York City, meat 
packer, by creditors listing liabilities 
of $500,000 and assets of $212,650, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports. 

The Chicago Beef Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at Providence, R. I., capi- 
tal stock 250 shares common of no par 
value. Directors include Martin Golden, 
Max Dublin and Benjamin Zura, all of 
Providence. 

The Keane provision plant at 621 B 
st., Washington, D. C., was damaged 
recently by fire to the extent of about 
$10,000 in meats and equipment. This 
building is on property to be taken over 
for government purposes. 

The Winchester Packing Co., Win- 
chester, Ind., is planning additions to 
its plant which will double present 
capacity. The plant will be placed un- 
der government inspection and products 
shipped in interstate business. 

The Lake City Produce Co., Lake 
City, Minn., has broken ground for a 
new poultry packing plant, to cost 
$25,000, to include precooler, cooler and 
freezing equipment. The company has 
filed papers of incorporation and also 
is increasing its capital. 

Construction of the proposed $100,- 
000 meat packing plant at San Angelo, 
Tex., will begin at once, for completion 
some time in November. The plant will 
occupy from 10 to 12 acres of ground. 

The Peters Packing Co.. McKeesport, 
Pa., was heavily damaged recently by 
fire. 

———%e-—--- 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 24, 1929, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Westn. dread. mts. Aug. 24. week, 1928. 


Steers, carcasses 6,781 _— Ww 6,703 
1 


Cows, carcasses. 505 652 
Bulls, carcasses. 21 4 134 
Veals, carcasses 5,503 5,196 6,848 
Lambs, carcasses 21,341 22,860 21,863 
Mutton, carcasses 8,200 3,331 2,804 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 187,358 385,100 227,339 
Pork cuts, lbs.. 950,539 1,572,981 789,429 
Local slaughters: 
GaOMEe .ccccccce 8,000 7,521 9,324 
eer 18,355 12,114 13,767 
BE oc vas.daviee 38,220 84,822 81.517 
eee 69,323 67,700 58,776 
ey ee 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 30, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 109,224 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 27,125 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 106,295 quarters; 
to the Continent, 26,065 quarters. 
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BEEF SUPPLY PROSPECTS. 

No decline in cattle supplies during 
the coming 12 months is anticipated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in its mid-summer cattle outlook. There 
may be some seasonal variation from 
the marketings of a year ago, but in 
general the supplies available will be 
practically the same. 

No marked change in the present de- 
mand for beef is anticipated, this being 
estimated to be the greatest during the 
first half of 1929 for any year since 
1921. 

No such wild scramble for stocker 
and feeder cattle as took place last fall 
is expected this year and the seasonal 
trend of prices of thinner cattle is ex- 
pected to be more nearly normal. 

Peak prices for fed cattle are looked 
for later in the season this year than 
last and prices of other cattle are ex- 
pected to follow the usual seasonal 
downward trend. i 

The increase in cattle numbers which 
seems to be taking place is in the cattle 
States of the corn belt area. Unless 
there is a reduction in sheep in the 
range states the possibilities of ex- 
pansion of cattle numbers there are lim- 
ited. The increase in cattle numbers 
during the next six years is expected 
to be much less rapid than that which 
occurred from 1912 to 1918, when war 
conditions stimulated an increase from 
55,000,000 head to 71,000,000 head. 

“Although some decline from the 
present high level of cattle prices is to 
be expected within the next three 
years,” the department says, “there 
seems little possibility that this decline 
will carry prices to the low levels pre- 
vailing from 1921 to 1926.” i 

Turning to foreign competition, the 
department looks for the import of 
more cattle and beef during the next 
12 months than has taken place in the 
last two years. More than half a mil- 
lion head of cattle were imported in 
each of these years, largely stockers 
and feeders, coming from Mexico and 
Canada. The imports from Mexico in 
1928 were considerably larger than 
those of 1927. These imports totaled 
about 4% per cent of the federal in- 
spected slaughter of cattle. 

The imports of fresh beef and veal 
for the fiscal year 1929 totaled 62,480,- 
000 Ibs., compared with 47,651,000 Ibs. 
in the previous fiscal year. These were 
equivalent to about 1.3 per cent of the 
total supply of beef and veal. Over 
half of this came from New Zealand. 

In addition to the above imports, 
canned beef totaling 55,737,000 Ibs. was 
imported in the fiscal year 1929, com- 
pared with 39,222,000 Ibs. in the pre- 
vious year. This came largely from 
Argentina. 

——e-—_— 

SHEEP AND LAMB SUPPLIES. 

The market supply of Western sheep 
and lambs during the last four months 
of 1929 is estimated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to be about 
the same as that of 1928 but consider- 
ably larger than the 1927 crop. Indica- 
tions, however, point to a larger per- 
centage of lambs being of the feeder 
class, owning to the unusually dry con- 
ditions prevailing on the ranges. 
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The department’s statement of West- 
ern sheep and lamb supplies, for the 
fall of 1929, is in part as follows: 

The supply of Western sheep and 
lambs available for shipments to mar- 
kets and feed lots during the last four 
months of 1929 is estimated at about 
the same as for the same period last 
year, but about 11 per cent or 700,000 
head larger than for these months in 
1927. 

The fall movement of lambs is esti- 
mated at about 4 per cent or 200,000 
head less than last fall, but 11 per cent 
or about 550,000 head larger than the 
fall movement of 1927. Fall shipments 
of old ewes and other sheep are esti- 
mated at 16 per cent or 230,000 head 
larger than last fall and 9 per cent or 
150,000 head larger than shipments in 
the fall of 1927. Increased marketings 
from Texas, Montana, and South Da- 
kota are indicated with decreases in 
other Western States, particularly Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Nevada. 

Fall shipments of lambs from the 
Western States excluding Texas are in- 
dicated at about 7 per cent or 365,000 
head smaller than a year ago. In past 
falls, Texas lamb shipments have been 
relatively small since ewe lambs have 
been held for breeding purposes and in- 
creasingly large numbers of wether 
lambs have been held for wool produc- 
tion. In view of the large lamb crop 
in Texas this year, lower wool prices 
and reduced numbers of feeder lambs 
available in other Western States, a 
considerable increase in Texas lamb 
marketings is expected this fall, and 
marketings of ewes and other sheep 
may show some increase. 


~ = te 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 29, 1929. 
CATTLE—The week’s steer trade 


was a two-way affair, with common and 
medium grassers advancing 25c, and 
good and choice steers fully 25c, in ex- 
tremes, 50c lower. A very scanty supply 
of Southwest grassers was the strength- 
ening factor on low priced kinds. She 
stock found an uneven, steady to 25c 
lower market; bulls, steady; vealers, 
50c higher. Choice light steers and 
yearlings brought $15.50 as week’s top 
in the absence of strictly finished 
weighty beeves. Bulk of fed steers 
and yearlings sold in a range of $13.25 
@15.25. Grassers, running largely to 
low quality kinds, sold mostly at $7.50@ 
9.75. Most beef cows brought $7.00@ 
8.00; cutters, $5.25@6.25; bulls, $8.00 
down; top vealers, $14.00. 

HOGS—Hogs finished the week 15@ 
25c above a week ago; top, $11.35; 
packing sows, $8.50@9.10. 

SHEEP—Lambs were in better de- 
mand than a week ago at strong to 25c 
higher prices. Best range offerings, 
up to $13.25; bulk, $12.85@13.25; na- 
tives, from $11.50@12.75; fed clipped 
lambs, $12.75. Aged sheep sold steady 
to 25c lower; top mutton ewes, $5.50. 

a oe 

URUGUAY HIDE PRODUCTION. 

Frigorifico hide production in Uru- 
guay in July and June, 1929, totaled 
65,118 and 49,800, respectively, com- 
pared with 35,465 and 59,956 in July 
and June, 1928, respectively. 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on August 
26, 1929, fixed new price differentials 
between the basis grade and the 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against Exchange contracts, 
effective August 27 and to prevail until 
further notice. 

The differentials are based on hides 
taken off in the United States and 
Canada in the non-discount months of 
July, August and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non-discount months of December, 
January and February. The differen- 
tials on frigorifico hides are based on 
delivery ex-dock including freight, in- 
surance, weighing, bundling, taring and 
financing, and are as follows: 


FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 


Cents per Ib. 

MR: tae Swe 5s adda Sian ese VONs haan = premium 

— ES ETP eT Tee KEE 50 premium 

A ey a eee ee 1.50 premium 

ae “light COWS. OMA GEOOTS... 02505 ccd 2.00 premium 

PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy native steers ................2.00 premium 

Ex. light native steers............ No differential 

DEOOTY BOEIVE COWH eo 0k ccs csiccccsicss 1.00 premium 
BG WREND TOUWG so ois oicccscces cues Basis 

Heavy butt branded steers ........ 1.00 premium 

Heavy Colorado steers ............No differential 

BEOENG TORRE BODES occ cccccceccsss 1.00 premium 

Light Texas steers ................No differential 

MK, Bet TOROS SROCTS 2... cccssccecs 1.00 discount 

RE EL ocd dss Sew de% Sods abound 1.00 discount 

PACKER TYPE HIDES. 
Branded cows and steers............ 1.50 discount 
Native cows and steers.............. .50 discount 
— -- foe -—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 24, 1929, were 
2,637,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,539,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 2,767,000 
Ibs.; Jan. 1 to Aug. 24 this year, 130,- 
668,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
138,069,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 24, 1929, were 
3,594,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,622,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,211,000 
lbs.; Jan. 1 to Aug. 24 this year, 142,- 
734,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
148,911,000 lbs. 


JULY SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 
Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for July, 1929, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


July, June, pe | 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Sheep and lamb.6,587,404 6,220 634 5,701,936 
COmmettn. ..ecss 817,601 552,781 481,195 
IN PROCESS END or MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb.2,924,630 2,905,156 2,170,927 
Cabretta ....... 320,831 299,483 666,418 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb.4,842,941 4,749,549 4,796,825 
Cabretta ....... 285,831 290,575 396,511 
a Xo 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at New York 
and Boston for week ended August 24, 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 
the New York Hide Exchange: 


Week ended: New York. 
Aug. 24, 29,188 
Aug. 17, 
Aug. 25, 
Year to: 

Aug. 24, 

Aug. 25, 


Boston. 
BOs cccncvseceves 4,133 


BOSD. occcccccccece 
BOSS. wc vcsvecsecce 


50,966 
90,528 


1,768 
35,592 
PERE: 1,102,297 
WOZS. .. eceseses 1,648,676 


a 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 


234,584 
944,049 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A further advance 
of 4c was paid on all selections moving 
in the big packer market this week with 
the exception of branded cows, which 
were sold by one packer in a small way 
at last week’s trading price; however, 
other packers are asking %c more on 
this description also. The advance ap- 
peared first in the Eastern market on 
branded steers. Trading in the Chicago 
market was light and scattered, as was 
to be expecteu following the liberal 
movement last week; around 25,000 
hides confirmed so far, running prac- 
tically all to August take-off. Native 
steers and heavy native cows have not 
moved so far this week, but last trad- 
ing prices were bid and declined with 
%c more asked. 

The principal support to the packer 
market continues to come from sole 
and specialty leather tanners, with up- 
per leather interests looking on, al- 
though some activity by those tanners 
reported in the country market. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally 21@2142c. Heavy native steers 
19%c last paid and bid, with 20c firmly 
asked. Last trading in extreme native 
steers, some time back, was at 17%¢; 
some understood available at 18c. 

No butt branded steers confirmed in 
this market, although an early sale was 
rumored; however, last week’s price of 
1844c was declined and 19c asked here, 
and paid in the East. Two packers 
moved 6,000 Colorados at 18c, or %ec 
up. Texas steers also advanced in the 
movement of 4,600 heavy Texas at 19c 
and about 5,000 light Texas at 17%4c. 
Extreme light Texas steers quoted with 
branded cows at 164%@l17c. 

One packer moved 1,300 July-August 
heavy native cows last Saturday at 
18%c; this is bid for more. Light na- 
tive cows also advanced on sales of 
2,000 at 18c. One packer moved 4,000 
branded cows at 16%c, steady with last 
week, but other packers declining 16%4c. 

One sale of 2,800 June to August na- 
tive bulls at 12%c, steady. Branded 
bulls quoted 114%2@12c, top paid recent- 
ly for southerns. 

The advance was not limited to this 
market this week, as evidenced by the 
sale late this week of 9,000 frigorifico 
steers at $41.25 gold, equal to 19% 
@19 3/16¢ c.if. New York, and 1,000 
Uruguay Artigas at $41.25, equal to 
about 19%c. Earlier trading this week 
was at $41.00 for 16,000 frigorificos, 
while sales last week were at $39.50, 
equal to 183,@18 7-16c, c.if. N. Y. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Market 
quiet locally, all killers having moved 
their August productions earlier, with 
last sales at 17c for native all-weight 
steers and cows and 16c for branded. 
Since that time the big packer market 
has advanced a full cent. Small packer 
August bulls last sold at 12%c for na- 
tive bulls and 11c for branded. 

The trading in the Pacific Coast mar- 
ket late last week, which finally ran to 
55,000 June-July hides, about cleaned 
up Los Angeles and San Francisco pack- 
ers, at 16c for steers and 15c for cows, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings nominally $36.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis; small packer trimmings 
around $33.00. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Market firmer 
and some activity reported on the part 
of upper leather tanners, based on the 
wide spread existing between country 
and packer hides. A sale of all-weights 
was reported at 14c, although most 
buyers claim 13%c top. Heavy steers 
and cows, 12c last paid and 12¢ asked. 
Buffs in good demand at 13'%c, and one 
car sold at 14c. Extremes have sold 
at 16c, although some declining 16c and 
talking 164%c or more. All-weight 
branded, 1112@12c, less Chgo. freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last sales of packer 
August calf were at 23%c for north- 
erns, southerns ic less; now talking 
24@25c, top generally asked. 

First-salted Chicago city calf quoted 
nominally 2144c, with last open trading 
at 21c for 8/10 lb. and 22c for 10/15 lb.; 
evidently being kept sold up quietly. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 19@ 
20c; straight countries, 17@18c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons, $1.50. 

KIPSKINS—Packer native kips last 
sold at 22c for Julys; over-weights 
nominally 20c for August, with some 
June-Julys available at 19%c; branded 
kips last sold at 17%c for Julys. 

First-salted Chicago city kips 19% 
@20c, top asked. Mixed cities and 
countries, 17@18c; straight countries, 
16@16 4c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.40; hairless, 30@40c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market _ steady; 
choice city renderers $6.00 asked, rang- 
ing down to $5.00@5.25 for mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
20@21c per lb. One big packer sold 
half-car of shearlings, practically all 
No. 1’s, at $1.17%, steady; another 
small lot running little better quality 
being offered at $1.25; last trading in 
straight No. 2’s was at $1.05. Out- 
side small packer shearlings last sold 
at 75@80c. Pickled skins quoted at 
$9.50 for straight run packer native 
lambs last paid at Chicago; rumors of 
trading at $10.00 at New York not con- 
firmed, some quoting $9.3744@9.50 
there. Last local sale.of small packer 
August lambs was at $2.15 per cwt. 
live lamb. Southern lambs, around 64 
lb. avge., quoted $2.00 per cwt. live 
lamb last paid. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
nom. 64%@7ec, although higher under- 
stood available for choice big packer 
strips. Gelatine stocks last sold at 
5% @5'%c for fresh frozen; green 
salted, 5c asked. 

New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Last packer to 
hold August hides moved 1,400 butt 
brands this week at 19c and 3,000 Colo- 
rados at 18c, or a full cent over pre- 
vious sales; bids of 19%c declined for 
native steers, asking 20c, or a similar 
advance here. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market firmer 
and more interest reported. Buff 
weights generally 1314%@14c asked; 
good 25/45 lb. extremes quoted 16@ 
164ec asked. All-weights, 13'%c. 

CALFSKINS—About four cars of 
ealfskins sold this week at $1.85 for 
5-7’s, $2.35 for 7-9’s and $3.15 for 
9-12’s; this was 10c up on the lights, 
others steady. Veal kips 12/17 Ib. nom. 
$3.40. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange: 

Saturday, August 24, 1929.—Sept. 
17.35@17.75; Oct. 17.40 n; Nov. 18.30 n; 
Dec. 18.75; Jan. 18.90@18.95; Feb. 
18.80 b; Mar. 18.90 b; Apr. 19.00 b; May 
19.20@19.35; June 19.20 n; July 19.20 n. 
Sales 3 lots. 

Monday, August 26, 1929.—Sept. 
17.70; Oct. 17.70 n; Nov. 18.40 b; Dec. 
18.75@18.80; Jan. 18.85@18.95; Feb. 
18.85 b; Mar. 18.90 b; Apr. 19.20@ 
19.50; May 19.45@19.50; June 19.50 n; 
July 19.50 n. Sales 24 lots. 

Tuesday, August 27, 1929.—Sept. 
17.65@17.90; Oct. 18.00 b; Nov. 18.50 n; 
Dec. 19.00; Jan. 19.10@19.25; Feb. 19.10 
n; Mar. 19.15 n; Apr. 19.20 b; May 
19.60@19.75; June 19.60 n; July 19.60 
n. Sales 18 lots. 

Wednesday, August 28, 1929.—Sept. 
17.50@17.85; Oct. 18.00@18.35; Nov. 
18.40@18.75; Dec. 18.95@19.00; Jan. 
19.00@19.10; Feb. 19.00 b; Mar. 19.10 
b; Apr. 19.15 b; May 19.60@19.66; June 
19.50@19.70; July 19.50 n. Sales 7 lots. 

Thursday, August 29, 1929.—Sept. 
17.25 n; Oct. 18.00 n; Nov. 18.20 n; Dec. 
18.75@18.80; Jan. 18.80 n; Feb. 18.80 n; 
Mar. 18.90 n; Apr. 19.00 n; May 19.30@ 
19.40; June 19.30 n; July 19.30 n. Sales 
4 lots. 

Friday, August 30, 1929.— Sept. 
17.25; Oct. 17.25; Nov. 17.90; Dec. 18.67 
@18.74; Jan. 18.76@18.85; Feb. 18.70; 
March 18.75; Apr. 18.80; May, June and 
July 19.40. Sales 21 lots. 

ie 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 30, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 30, 1929. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. 
strs. .....21 @21%n @21n @26 
Hvy. nat. 
strs. ....19%b@20ax @19% @24 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @19 @18% @22% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
strs. ....18%b@19ax @18%b @23 
Hvy. Col.strs. @18 @17% @22 
Ex-light Tex. 

StTe. ....- 164%@17 @16% @22 
Brnd’d cows.164,b@17ax @16'4b @22 
Hvy. nat. cows @I18%b @18'%4b @24 
Lt. nat. cows @18 @17T% @22% 
Nat. bulls ..12%@12% 12%@12% 17 @17% 
Brnd’d bulls.11%@12 11% @12n @16n 
Calfskins ...234.@25ax @23% @30 
Kips, nat. .. @22 @22 @271% 
Kips, ov-wt..1914@20 191%4@20 @26%ax 
Kips, brnd’d. @17% @1T% @25 ax 
Slunks, reg... @1.40 @1.40 1.67%@1.70 
Slunks, hris..30 @40 30 @40 65 @70 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @18n @17 @22% 
Branded ....16%,@17n @16 @22 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% @lj 
Brnd'd bulls @i1 @li1 @15% 
Calfskins ... @21'%n @214%4n 27 @28 
SE < ces oo @20ax @20ax 25%@26 
Slunks, reg... @1.20 @1.20 @1.60 
Slunks, hris..20 @30n 20 @30n @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs.... @12%ax @12%ax 17 @17% 
Hvy. cows .. @12%ax @12%ax 17 @17% 
Bais. ...ccc% 134%@14 13 @13% 19 @19% 
Extremes ...16 @16% 15%@16 21% @22 
Bullg ........ 9%,@10 9 @9% 14 @14% 
Calfskins ...17 @18 17 @18 22% @23 
NR tae ao «4 16 @16% 16 @16% 21%@22% 
Light calf ..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Deacons ....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, reg...50 @60 50 @60 75 @9s0 
Slunks, hris.. @10n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides .5.00@6.00 5.00@6.25 6.50@7.75 
Hogskins ...65 @70 65 @I0 90 @95 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs... @2.25 cwt. @2.25 cwt. ...... 
Sml. pkr. 
@2.15 ewt. @2.15 ewt. ...... 


lambs ..... 
Pkr, shearlgs.1.0541.17% 1.05@1.17% @1.50 


Dry pelts ...20 @21 20 @21 26 @28 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Aug. 29, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Weighty fed steers, after losing 
early advance, closed steady to 25c low- 
er; light yearlings and desirable light 
steers, 25@40c higher; she stock very 
uneven, grass cows being barely steady 
with last week, with butcher heifers 
25@50c higher; bulls, 25c lower; veal- 
ers, firm; extreme top fed steers, 
$17.00; best yearlings, $16.75; yearling 
heifers, $15.50. There was a depend- 
able market all week on light cattle, 
but erratic on good to choice medium 
weight and weighty kinds, supply of 
which exceeded the demand. Most 
strictly grainfed steers, $13.50@16.00; 
sprinkling all representative weights, 
above $16.00; grassers and shortfeds, 
$13.25 down to $10.00; most range grass 
steers on killing account, $10.00@12.00, 
with few loads at $12.50@12.75 and one 
load at $13.50. Bulk western grass 
steers went to feeder dealers at $9.00 
@11.00; most grass cows, $7.00@9.00; 
few western grassers, as high as $10.00, 
with heifers as high as $11.50, but not 
many above $10.00. Closing top weighty 
sausage bulls, $8.75; vealers sold active- 
ly all week at $16.00@17.50 for kinds 
scaling 100 to 175 Ibs. 

HOGS—Heavy receipts early in week 
responsible for 35@50c decline; lighter 
runs and improved demand principally 
responsible for later recovery. Today’s 
quotations are 15@25c higher than last 
Thursday. Today’s top, $11.85; bulk of 
good to choice 160- to 210-lb. weights, 
$11.50@11.75; 220- to 240-lb. averages, 
$11.00@11.50; choice 220-lb. weights, up 
to $11.65; 250- to 270-lb. averages, 


$10.60@11.00; 280- to 320-lb. weights, 
$10.25@10.60; big weight butchers, 
down to $10.00 and $9.90; good to choice 
130- to 150-lb. weights, $10.75@11.50; 
pigs, $9.75@11.00; most packing sows, 
$9.00@9.65. 

SHEEP—Native quality improved; 
dressed lamb trade slow and lower; 
range lamb marketing somewhat cur- 
tailed. Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, unchanged; fat ewes, mostly 
50c lower. Week’s tops: Native lambs, 
$14.00; rangers, $13.85; fat ewes early, 
$6.00. Bulks: Native lambs, $13.25@ 
13.50; rangers, $13.50@13.65; fat ewes, 
$4.00@5.50. 

———__ 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 

Kansas City, Kans., Aug. 29, 1929. 

CATTLE—Curtailed cattle receipts 
this week resulted in western grass 
steers advancing 25@50c, but packers 
enforced a big 25c decline on most of 
the native grain fed steers and weighty 
yearlings. Fed steers with weight were 
especially difficult to move, and some 
sales were off 50c. Trade on light 
yearlings and she stock was very un- 
even, desirable light yearlings closing 
strong to 25c higher, but no material 
change was registered on cows. Bulls 
ruled steady to 25¢ lower, while vealers 
and calves advanced 50c@$1.00, with 
the late veal top at $14.50. Choice 
yearling steers scored $16.25, 
week’s top, and 1,437-Ib. beeves real- 
ized $16.00. Bulk of native fed steers 
eashed from $13.00@15.50, and most 
of the western steers turned at $7.50 
@12.50. 

HOGS—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the hog market, and after sharp 
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declines were scored on practically all 
grades and weights the market reacted 
to regain most of the early loss on 
weighty offerings, and to show a slight 
advance on the lighter weights. Final 
prices on arrivals scaling under 240 
lbs. are around 10c higher than a week 
ago, while 250 Ibs. and up are 10@15c 
lower. The late top was $11.85 on 
choice 190- to 225-lb. averages. Pack- 
ing grades are strong to 10c higher, 
selling from $9.15 down. 

SH EE P—Some improvement was 
noted in the sheep market for the week. 
Lighter receipts stimulated the trade, 
and fat lambs are generally 25@40c 
over a week ago. Choice range offer- 
ings reached $13.40 on the midweek 
session, and the bulk cashed from 
$12.75@13.35. Best natives scored 
$12.50 on Thursday, while most of the 
supply ranged from $11.50@12.25. Ma- 
ture classes are on a firm basis, with 
best ewes going at $5.50, and the ma- 
jority selling from $4.50@5.35. 

~——- fe 


OMAHA 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Aug. 29, 1929. 

CATTLE—Strength and weakness 
just about offset during the week in 
the market on fed steers and yearlings. 
Choice long feds occasionally showed a 
touch of strength, with medium to good 
medium weights and weighty steers 
closing weak to, in extremes, 25c lower. 
She stock and bulls closed weak to 25c 
lower, while veals are strong to 50c 
higher. Most of the fed steers and 
yearlings cashed at $13.00@15.50; sev- 
eral loads light steers and yearlings, 
$15.60@15.75; choice medium weights 
and weighty steers, $16.35. 

HOGS — Sharp price fluctuations 
have featured the market for hogs, and 
the trade has shown a marked sensi- 
tiveness to receipt volume. Compari- 
sons Thursday with Thursday show 
values generally steady. Thursday’s 
top reached $11.25. Packing sows, 
$8.75@9.25. 

SHEEP—Receipt volume has been 
large, but the percentage of slaughter 
lambs included has been light, and this 
branch of the trade shows only slight 
change for the period. Market quoted 
steady to 25c lower, while matured 
sheep have suffered a downturn of close 
to $1.00. On Thursday, bulk of slaugh- 
ter range lambs sold at $13.00; na- 
tives, $12.75; fed clipped lambs, $12.40; 
slaughter ewes, $4.00@5.00. 

~-- fe 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 29, 1929. 


CATTLE—Monday’s advance on na- 
tive steers was only a temporary affair 
as the trend thereafter was sharply 
lower. Compared with a week ago: Na- 
tive steers sold mostly 25c lower; West- 
ern steers, $10.00 and better, steady; 
other Western steers and bulls, 25c 
lower; heifers, steady to 25c higher, a 
few of the best showing the advance; 
cows, steady; all cutters, 15@25c lower; 
vealers, $1.00 higher. Tops for the 
week: 1,127-Ib. steers, $16.50; 1,405-Ib. 
steers, $15.75; 1,062-lb. yearlings, 
$15.60; 698-lb. heifers, $15.00; 917-lb. 
Western steers, $11.50. 

HOGS—Prices have fluctuated con- 
siderably during the week and are clos- 
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ing unevenly steady to 20c higher on 
light butchers and packing sows; heavy 
butchers, steady. Pigs and light lights, 
15@50c lower, pigs off most. Top to- 
day, $11.80; bulk, 160 to 210 lbs., $11.65 
@11.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, steady to 25c higher; other 
classes, steady. Top fat lambs to pack- 
ers, $13.00; bulk, $12.50@13.00; few to 
butchers, $13.25; throwouts, $8.00; fat 
ewes, $5.00@6.00. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 29, 1929. 

CATTLE—Choice fed steers, year- 
lings and heifers ruled strong to 25c 
higher, but beef steers and yearlings 
eligible to move below $14.50, and other 
grades of she stock, were weak to 25c 
lower. Steady to weak prices held for 
bulls, while calves and veals showed 
strength. A load of strictly choice 1,141- 
Ib. beeves topped at $16.70, and the bulk 
of fed steers and yearlings turned at 
$12.75@15.25. Choice 940-lb. fed heif- 
ers scored $14.50, while the bulk of 
grass beef cows made $7.00@8.00, and 
grain feds sold up to $10.25, largely. 
Medium bulls cashed at $8.00 down 
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ewes declined 50@75c. Bulk of better 
grade native and range lambs finished 
at $13.00@13.10, and fat ewes cashed 
largely at $5.00@5.50. 

i 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week Aug. 24, 1929, with compari- 
sons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 24....252,000 472,000 390,000 
Previous week ..........210,000 501,000 372,000 
ME, eee Wusep cae verti Ssee 255,000 419,000 366,000 
WE Gs a Oa e ae vee cease 268,000 477,050 364,000 
. Se eee ree ....-291,000 503,000 315,000 
PE 5 heed Saas ieee ce we 318,000 4420/0 319,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week CMUOd Aim, Bhi ieic ois cs ctn sce eb eaisienves A 9, oc 0 
a | Cri ross 
Ss sa aae beeen eo ance aa ee seme SEA 
RG Mee Cees a WC CTs ve Gallen pwetke ee qseirne 421, 
| ER ee TCR ee eee Le ee eRe OT 4 
eens eee Tew Tee CT 392.600 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 24....200,000 339,000 307,000 
Previous week .......... 161,000 357,000 274,000 
DE She bNSe cececeesonees 195,000 316,000 286,000 
RAS er rrr ee 211,000 352,000 281,000 
| Se ee .++++-241,000 373,000 247,000 
BOBS 2. cccccc-cccevcescesaSe,000 319,000 228,000 

“e- — 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, August 23, 1929: 
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ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Reflecting outside condi- 
tions, slaughter cattle showed further 
losses of 15@25c this week. Fed of- 
ferings sold largely at $13.00@14.50; 
grass slaughter steers, $9.00@10.50; 
short car of outstanding rangers, to 
$12.50. Beef cows centered at $7.00@ 
8.25: heifers, $8.50@9.75; cutters, $5.50 
@6.50; bulls, $7.50@8.25; vealers, hold- 
ing at $16.00@16.50. 

HOGS—Aside from a slight break on 
light hogs, this trade shows little 
change for the week. Desirable 160- to 
230-lb. butchers Wednesday sold at 
$10.75@10.85; heavier 250- to 300-Ib. 
weights, $10.00@10.50; 300-lb. weights 
and up, down to $9.50. Packing sows 
bulked at $8.75; pigs and light lights, 
at $10.75. 

SHEEP—Lambs worked 25c higher, 
choice rangers Monday reaching $13.25, 
with most medium to choice natives 
and Dakotas going at $12.00@13.00; 
common kinds, $9.00@11.50. Fat ewes 
broke 50c, selling largely at a price 
range of $4.50@5.50. 


eis 
CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 





mainly. Veals topped at $14.50. 
HOGS—AIl weights and grades suf- 
fered sharp price reverses early this 
week, but most of this was regained, 
with a net loss of 5@10c for the period. 


ee 


CIE 0.055. pis.0,0 0 ores : 


i ss 
Top price late was $11.10, with most Sue 1 eee 
160- to 240-Ib. weights at $10.60@11.00. Sf Jtin aol 
Packing sows, $8.60@9.35. Indianapolis ..... 


SHEEP—Fat lambs prices dropped 
off 10@15c during the week, and fat 





Kansas City, Kan...... 36 





New York City.... : et 


Wk. ende 
Aug. 23. 


26,502 


*Includes East St. Louis, IIL. 


d Prev. Cor. wk., 





week. 1928. Government inspected slaughters of 

100,630 75,008 605 livestock in Canada during July, 1929, 

35998 9 as reported by the Dominion Livestock 

62,084 35.887 Branch: 

16,407 14,503 

20,528 11,820 July, July 7 mos. ended July. 

26,482 13,699 1929. 1928, 1929. 928. 

15,861 10,844 Cattle ....... 57,201 52,644 345,670 341,365 

24,007 22,137 Calves ...... 47,683 ar el? 270,323 283,355 
Hogs .......158,824 164,055 1,387,148 1,575,177 
Sheep ....... 54,818 44,780 192,975 164,028 











J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 














BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. 
Write or wire us 


Any Bank in Twin Cities 








The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 




















eae Hog Order — on Order Buyers of Live Stock 
ommission nly M a ee 
GOOGINS & WILLIAMS | || McMurray—Johaston— Walker, Inc, 
Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 im famepeale F _—— 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 























Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 























'R. R. Lewis Co. 








Buyers Only 


Hogs Cattle 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, | Minn. | 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1929. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

SRE oo dba sanisasconss 300 3,500 1,000 
ene City 225 1,600 250 
Omaha ..... 125 5,000 600 
OO rrr 400 5, 800 
PD orebscbsnensee 100 1,5 1,000 
DE scivesseceeeee 200 4,000 700 
ee Serre 1,600 700 200 
Oklahoma City .......... 200 700 seen 
Fort Worth 200 800 200 
SE: Cenredetectces. wease 100 — 
SE So decseshasesnonss 200 800 800 
Louisville 100 5 700 
WEED, ehocice 200 900 200 
Indianapolis 100 3,000 200 
Pittsburgh 100 500 400 
Cincinnati 200 2,900 200 
ee 300 700 500 
PE  sevesessaensees 100 300 100 
PTE cc cccccccesococe 100 300 500 
EE auksnsesd Ses panes 2 500 200 

MONDAY, AUGUST 26, 1929. 

errr ey 42,000 21,000 
Kansas City 12,000 7,000 
maha ..... 9,500 28,000 
St. Louis .. 18,000 3,000 
St. Joseph 5,500 8,000 


Sioux City 
St. Paul 





bapeecnepeceeete 5,5 Y 
Oklahoma City .......... J 900 sia 
Fort Worth 300 
Milwaukee 200 
Dt ccackintcndsoans « 900 
Iouisville ... 1,400 
Wichita ... 300 
Indianapolis . 1,000 
DD caps venscuneese 4,400 
DE cere sussbbuah $e 1,000 
BEND co cccccccccccccccce 3,600 
SUE ccccoccesseoses 3,500 
DED ceveessseenesks 1,800 
DED: cssdunnoedensweee 400 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1929. 














Cattle. Hogs. 
ESE eey oP po be 9,000 27,000 
re 7,500 8,500 
DD Tati cans & otbewa'saeaie 000 9,000 
ee 6,500 13,500 
Pc ocie geese nee 0 7,500 
CTE sc weocunin eben 6,000 
De. POM .cccee 3,500 
Oklahoma City 1,5 
ko! "Ee 800 
RENE okcscnceseeese 700 2,000 
EE. $0.4 6ws'6400 06% a9 500 800 
DED duces oes 60d 000 100 900 
EEL, KaWs sno500 5040s 656 500 2,600 
a err 1,100 7,000 
DN. SaccasGcceesus senee 500 
Cincinnati 200 2,500 
Buffalo .. 100 1,300 
Cleveland 300 1,200 
Nashville 100 600 
Toronto .. 400 1,300 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1929. 
CURORRO occ cvcesecccccsse 14,000 18,000 
MORONS Clty ..cccvcceses 8,000 8,000 
SPURGR « pecevcccescoseses 5, 06 7 500 
St. Louis 8,500 
St. Joseph 5,000 
Sioux City 4,000 
Mes BO cc cccdcvnesccees * 6,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 1,600 
Fort Worth 1,000 
Milwaukee 1,400 
EE. chet pistcosasseste 800 
ED. oc 00ss0bs sess 1,000 
a 2,700 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Pittsburgh 1,200 
Cincinnati 2 2,300 
Ere 00 1,100 
SUUNOIN. oo deccccenesces 300 1,700 
DE: cccewsspssesece 100 700 
PEED. oncncasevese xs «0 100 1,500 


17,000 
4,500 
17,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,000 
200 
2,000 
800 
4,800 
1,400 
300 
1,200 
800 


1,600 
300 
1,100 
2,000 
500 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, August 29, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily ho; 
ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$10.00@11.15 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch. 10.60@11.85 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 10.85@11.85 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.25@11.65 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 8.60@ 9.65 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 9.50@11.00 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 10.20-268 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 


STEERS (1,500 LBS. leuahe 
Good-ch ......+.++ 


and roast- 


-75@16.75 















STEERS (1,300-1, 500. LBS.) : 
CHOICE ccccccccccccccccscccses 15.50@ 16.75 
$000 00000000008 sceessces 13.00@15.75 
STEERS = 
Choice .00 
BOE cccccccccvcscccccvccccces 3.25 5.75 
STEERS 
Choice 7.00 
GOON ccccsec ode 
STEERS 
Medium ..... .T5@13.25 
Common ......-- .50@11.00 
STEERS (FED CAL VES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
3.50 





es 14.50@15.50 
- 18.00@14.75 
-75@ 13.50 


~ 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 


CHOICE ...ccccccccccccccccsees 12.00@15.00 

sepube Shenssesseaeocess 10.00@14.75 

Medium ...... pupeseesenevccee 8.00@13.00 
COWS: 

GOMOD ccccccccccccccccceses -- 11.00@12.00 

oesccce Se errr 


6.75@ 8.75 
5.50@ 6.75 





BULLS (YEARLINGS EXO.): 


Beef, good-ch. .........s00+5. 9.00@11.00 

Cutter-med. ........++.. eosees 8.75@ 9.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. ......eeeeeeeeeee+ 10.00@13.50 

Cull-common .......eeeeeeeees 7.00@10.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

GOOE-Ch ..ccccccccccccsccceess 15.00@17.50 


Medium .......eececesceeeses 12.00@15.00 
Cull-common 8.00@12.00 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.00@13.75 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.00@13.00 
Lambs (all weights).......... 9.00@11.00 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down) medium-choice........ 8.00@11.25 
- 4.50@ 5.75 


4.00@ 5.50 
2.50@ 4.50 


l-com. . 


(all weights) cul 


E. 8T. LOUIS. 
$10.15@11.15 
10.60@11.75 

11.15@11.75 


10.25@11.70 9.75@11.00 ry 85@11.25 
8.90@ 9.35 8.40@ 9.25 2 
9.00@10.50 —..... sees 8. R 10 

10.78-200 lb. 9.57-277 Ib. 10.45-227 lb. 9. 

14.75@16.35 14.50@16.25 14.5 
13.00@14.75 12.25@14.50 138 





14.75@16.2° 
t 7 











1 
1 


1 


15 
12 


1 


OMAHA, KANS. CITY. 
$ 9.50@10.75 $ 9.50@10.90 
10.25@11.25 10.50@11. 35 
10.40@11.25 10.60@11.; 





4.75@16. 
-00@ 14.75 


50@16.25 
-00@ 14.50 





1 
le 


15.75@16.75 14.75@16.35 14.50@16.25 14.5 

13.25@15.75 13.00@14.75 12.00@14.50 13 
9.50@13.25 10.75@13.00  9.25@12.00 10 
7.75@ 9.50 7.75@10.75 233 «8. 





14.75@16.35 14.2 
2 


2516. 
25@ 14.7% 13.00@14.75 ¥@14.50 








50@15.25  13.25@14.50 13.50@14.75 1 
-25@14.50 12. 3.25 11.00@1 5 1 
7.75@13.25 7.50@12.09 7 i) 





.25@11. 








0G 16.35 
254 14.50 


0@ 16.25 
13.00@ 14.50 


-25@ 138.25 
.25@ 10.25 





ST. PAUL. 
$ 9.75@10.75 
10.00@11.25 
10.75@11.25 
10.75@11.25 
50 

» 


8.50@ 9.56 
-50@10.75 
9.62-279 Lb, 


50@16.25 
25@ 14.50 





3.35@ 14.50 
1.75@ 13.35 
8.00@ 11.75 


2.00@14.50 11.50@14.25 12.00@14.75 
1.00@13.75 25 9.50@13.50 10.50@13.00 
9.00@12.50 8.00@12.00 7.75@11.00 = 8.75@10.75 
0.25@11.25 9.75@11.50 9.50@10.75 9.2 50@ 11.75 
8.50@10.25 7.75@ 9.75 50@ 9.50 &.5 50 
7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.75 .25@ 25 
4.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ fs) 
8.50@10.00 8.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 
6.75@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.60 
9.00@12.50 9.00@12.00 8.00@12.50 9.00@12.00 
6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 
».00@16.50 12.50@14.5 11.50@14.50 12.50@17.00 
2.50@ 15.00 9.50@12. 5 9.00@11.50 9.00@12.50 

6.00@13.00 6.50@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 








2.25@13.00 12.25@13.00 12.00@13.40 pees 
10.50@12.25  10.50@12.25 10.50@12.00 eee 
8.00@10.50 9.00@10.50 7.50@10.50 eee 
7.50@10.75 7.50@10.50 8.00@10.75 

5.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 0 

5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 

2.00@ 5.00 1.75@ 4.25 1.50@ 4.25 





August 31, 1929. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1929. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
error 8,009 18,000 18,000 
Kansas City 4,000 6,000 4,000 
DEE Seal Siu naweas dade 2,200 6,500 10,000 
Ne Perr 2,000 10,000 4,000 
ge a es 1,000 4,500 3,000 
En once baasees 1,500 5,000 3,000 
Se 2,300 4,000 5,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 1,000 200 
hi 2,300 1,000 300 
et, oe re 400 1,400 500 
Denver 400 1,500 4,200 
Louisville 100 1,000 €00 
Wichita 300 1,800 400 
Peer ree 609 8,000 1,500 
| ERE 100 2,000 300 
MEE, 5 ac e005 ow web's 700 2,300 1,600 
SNE 2S aces dsb aae Tau s 300 700 800 
OS Are eer crore 300 1,000 900 
errr 100 700 700 
SN 09's #605 #60900 005 500 600 1,000 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 1929. 
IND inca cakes banaue 2,000 19,000 10,000 
a 700 9,000 2,500 
ESA ree 11,000 10,000 
St. Louis 13,000 1,000 
St. Joseph 5,000 5,000 
Sioux City 9,500 3,500 
8 er oe 5 5,500 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 500 100 
» . ae eae 1,400 1,100 
Milwaukee 700 
PPT rrr ee 500 5,§ 
ES ng ss ws ap 054 be 1,500 
Indianapolis 9,000 1,2 
Pittsburgh 2,700 Ay 
Cincinnati . 4,300 i, 
SEED Ge tivhb.bindaciun vo x 2,900 
ERE. sabe saceseces 1,000 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended August 24, 1929, 
with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Aug. 24. week. 
lL ee rrr fk | 22,079 
Kansas City 5 20,995 
Saas 
DED. cs évcneésoetuas 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
_ ES ere 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Sere 
New York & Jersey City. 

Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
































ML 6553-4503 sdas see bd 127,751 119,722 115,331 
HOGS. 
Chicago (Fed. Inspetd.).112,870 100,680 75,605 
Kansas City ............ 22,666 20,414 14,676 
RES SES SES saree 36,311 39,798 26,812 
he =r 23,8387 28,755 14,936 
ee ae 18,919 22,616 13,023 
PE MM Sas eceeaneeaen 18,616 16,407 17,015 
a a er ee 4,556 5,420 4,387 
Fort Worth 5,529 
Philadelphia 12,197 
Indianapolis 7,531 
con, So Ee . 9,855 
New York & Jerse y c ‘ity. 38 31,517 
Oklahoma City ......... ,733 5,397 
SNEED a 9:0.0:4 igre dh 0a ds 16,429 16,165 
wt eerie |: | 
| eee 254,645 
SHEEP. 
PE. -ccgaewis senicacae 62.368 53,596 48,476 
Kansas City 27,918 21,237 25,958 
ae oer 32,429 36,407 36,408 
St. Louis 31 15,628 9,701 
St. Joseph 96 24,228 19,958 
oh a ae 10,907 10,803 4,775 
ER nahh oakeva nents 813 1,081 987 
_. 9 or eae 5,574 4,819 
Philadelphia 6,467 7,256 6,282 
Indianapolis 1,759 1,765 1,393 
.. .. SAS Aaa 7,774 8,088 4,821 
New York & Jersey City. 69,32: 67,700 58,776 
Oklahoma City ......... 311 260 346 
oo ee 1,598 4,184 2,405 
De cahinsnessaccdanna 3,413 4,746 eee 
MER bakouesacsiectexeu 257,375 262,503 225,105 


WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 


Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 





1929. 
, Sheep. 
) 18,000 
) 4,000 
» 10,000 
4,000 
) 3,000 
) 3,000 
) 5,000 
) 200 
) 300 
) 500 
) 4,200 
) €00 
) 400 
) 1,500 
) 300 
) 1,600 
) 800 
) 900 
) 700 
) 1,000 
) 10,000 
) 2,500 
» 10,000 
) 1,000 
) 5,000 
) 3,500 
) 2,000 
D 100 
) 500 
) 100 
i) 5,900 
D 300 
0 1,290 
U 1,000 
0 1,600 
0 500 
0 500 
TS 


-rovisioner 
htered at 
24, 1929, 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
22, 507 


ooo 
ae 
= 
ie 
= 
eS 


TORRONE Ow 
. SEPrS © 
: Peas 

> RERSS 





mi ok 
= 
ar 
a 
oe 
oo 
= 


0 75,605 
4 14,676 
26,812 
14,936 
13,023 


16, 165 








32 254,645 


48,476 
7 =. 25,958 
7 36,408 
28 9,701 
8 19,958 
3 4,775 
1 98 

4 4,819 
6 6,282 
ia) 1,393 
8 4,821 








August 31, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at a, m4 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
7,190 4,797 21,122 
7,111 = 5,026 = 22,679 
3, 2,795 7,994 
4,957 4,890 10,573 

1,330 2,040 

G. mond Co 2,379 1,640 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. = 811 sees sees 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,056 hogs; Independent 


Packing Co., 1,800 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 






























































1,667 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
7,261 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,898 hogs; others, 
23,545 hogs. 
Totals: Cattle, 27,318; calves, 6,010; hogs, 
69,415; sheep, 62,368. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,043 1,117 4,338 6,458 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,139 1,049 2,782 6,117 
Fowler Straub Co... 9 eee «ss pane 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,007 767 «2,986 2,338 
ee Se 4,204 1,507 6,909 7,598 
Wilson & Co. ebanae 3,708 885 3,518 5,200 
QOURETB cccccccvccecs 904 44 2,133 207 
i ee pers 17,544 5,369 22,666 27,918 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Avmoar Onl Oe. .ieccses 4,552 8,854 6,983 
Cudahy Pkg. Co ........ 4,801 8,574 10,112 
WE FU. DO. cccccsccce 1,437 5,227 
Morris & Oo. ........06 1,824 3,667 3,794 
PE OO, cncciccuecee 3,891 7,073 10,251 
OT A ee 1 suas wens 
HROMINBR TIOB, 000 ccccces 38 eevee iene 
Mayerowich & ay 14 cece ee 
Omaha Pkg. 48 ence 
J. Rife Pkg :*% 13 Res 
J. Roth & Sons 38 wake 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co 65 cess 
Lincoln Pkg 278 4 6e0 
Nagle Pkg. Co. 209 anne 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 195 Saisie 
ii e 2 ae 628 aces 
Ne ok We'n.c ts 4 a50 000% soe. 20,886 
MN “Sewessccdaneusn ee 18,041 53,781 31,140 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour = Co. .. 2,269 1,314 5,020 3,218 
Swift & 4,304 1,264 5,753 4,898 
Morris & po 2,148 88 1,527 2,084 
East Side Pkg. 887 aa. one 
American Pkg. 508 190 918 469 
Heil Pkg. Co. eens émarn 444 enue 
|. ree 4,089 648 8,866 1,662 
WOO ccscvvevesed 14,205 205 3,454 23,837 12,331 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 2,424 883 9,484 13,595 
Armour and Co, .... 1,635 354 5,684 3,530 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,205 406 3,552 2,839 
GRRE <ocicesenecaese 4,171 279 «69,247 = 7,599 
MOE. Sie 5055508 wen 9,435 1,922 27,967 27,563 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 2,394 168 7,517 3,450 
Armour and Co. ... 2,658 164 7,367 4,177 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,842 151 «64,211 = 2, 860 
Smith Bros. ....... 7 rear fe 
EE eis deestenas 2,050 150 12,864 
| Pe en ee 8,951 633 32,009 10,487 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris and Co. .... 2,276 1,397 1,678 165 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,001 1,361 1,799 146 
oo as errr ry 116 ees 670 cee 
MS khbnnssveaws 4,393 2,758 4,147 311 
Not including 215 cattle and 586 hogs bought 
direct. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 1,125 378 = 2, SAL 763 





Dold P ke. Co, .ss. @ 53 1,707 50 
Fred W. Dold sees 308 vet's 
Wichita D. Beef Co. és 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 

ME: cedavencoo ee 1,777 431 4,556 813 


Not including 69 cattle and 5,528 hogs bought 














irect. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 768 155 1,613 2,604 
Armour and Co. .... 572 153 «1,050 33,433 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 465 89 1,720 SRS 
QUES cccccscccccce 466 147 +#1,150 = =1,609 
DORE cccsvcsccses 2,271 544 5,533 7,646 











ST. PAUL. 

; Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,170 2,651 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 417 860 
eae 178 47 
Swit & Oo ...... 3,384 4,048 
United Pkg. Co. .. 1,338 184 
CURES eieicctc wanes 759 19 

We ccvevccncess 8,246 7,800 

MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,634 meen 
Swift & Co. 





Uteer a) eo. SB fs 
R. Gumz & Co..... 123 29 
Armour and Co. .... 489 1,172 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co...... 36 aa 
QUROTB ccwcccesccase 440 350 
TOUR sian tse inves 2,758 3,809 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
PRR vawexaccsiee 1,337 2,457 
Kingan & Co. ...... 11344 735 
Armour and Co. 231 48 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,016 81 
Brown Bros. ....... 116 19 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 65 10 
Schussler Pkg. Co. er 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 25 
Ind. Prov. Co. .... 38 ere 
Art Wabnitz ...... 13 38 
Maas Hartman Co... 23 5 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 15 eee 
GUNGEE ce cccccccciecs 567 100 
TOA).  scceccoccecs 4,790 3,443 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. 
TT. B. TROGM: nccccsse 106 68 
Ideal Pkg. Co <wa” “ence ers 
C. A. Freund ...... 56 29 
te OR ee 5 


J. Hilberg & Son.. 112 wa. 
Gus. Juengling .... 224 125 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co. 988 319 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 210 42 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .... 4 ua 
H. Meyer Co... 





W. G. Rehn’s Sons.. 170 55 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 8 eats 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 139 114 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 19 re 
Vogel & Son ...... 11 4 
J. F. Stegner ...... 262 129 
(es 1,109 690 

OUR weave cess ods 8,418 1,580 


Not including 235 cattle and 5,383 hogs 


direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Hogs. 
6,246 
8,767 
5,615 

20,628 





Hogs. 
7,891 





“306 
36,431 


6,057 


15,663 
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Sheep. 
2,948 


4,608 


7,565 


Sheep. 
1,458 
1,290 

"49 


"330 





3,136 


Sheep. 
4,016 
1,796 
1,455 
1,594 

11 
4 


"85 


1,193 





10,154 
Sheep. 


"442 
63 
58 

840 





“165 
28 
7,107 


8,703 
bought 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended Aug. 24, 1929, 





















CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Aug. 24. week. 
 PPUPET eee eee 27,318 22,079 
Kaengas Olty ........ceee 17,544 16,160 
Omaha (incl. calves) .... 18,041 15,616 
SR eer 14,205 
Be. GONGTER cc ccccscccecee 9,435 
TO os ci ccienavede 8,951 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,393 
» WP RBSARRP AS 
PE a ci cacvcccssenvene 
St. Paul .. 
Milwaukee .. 
Indianapolis .. atta 5,559 
CUNCIMNAT 2... sce cceccccce 2,921 
EE a civ asia sh pa mean sa: 111,516 
OS Sreerrure rire 60,489 
MOMORS OMY «oc cccescece 29" 666 20,414 
NE tris Fins 64-Ais nage abe 53,781 56,004 
She CHG ee boned s oes 23,837 28,755 
Oe) MEE oc awéews sees sc 27,967 29,754 
OE GURY oe owsccveseces 32,009 32,670 
a agg Fo ess sy cace 4,147 4,117 
RRS eee 4,556 5,420 
(PP re ree 5,533 7,109 
St. Paul ... 20,628 19,483 
Milwaukee .. 067 10,564 
Indianapolis ...........+. 36,431 34,727 
CUNGEMRTA cc ccccccoccvcs 15,663 16,195 
ee ee 324,700 325,791 
SHEEP. 
CUMOEBO 6 occccccecscccces 62,368 53,596 
Kaneas City ...... 00000. 27,918 21,237 
SEE Goiinuissveensvalees 31,140 34,184 
RR eee ere 12,331 15,628 
Ge, RE once Savesaens 27,563 29,755 
a eee eee 10,487 12,178 
Oklahoma City .......... 311 260 
White ccccccccccsvccece 813 1,031 
eer 7,646 10,001 
Se Rao 7,565 6,595 
po rere 3,136 2,816 
Indianapolis ............. 10,154 9,798 
Cincinnati .....ccsccesees 8,703 9,716 
TOG ccccccccccccvoses 210,135 206,885 





with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 


22,507 
16,614 





104,743 


74,300 





292,795 


48,476 
25,958 


987 
6,908 
1,000 
6,056 
1,696 


174,488 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 19... .26,829 2,853 42,408 21,215 
Tues., Aug. 20... 8,422 2,548 23,620 19,891 
Wed., Aug. 21...10,417 2,646 20,780 23,431 
Thur., Aug. 22... 4,962 4,293 19,192 23,030 
Fri., "aug. 28..... 1,120 841 9,532 8,971 
Sat., Aug. 24.... 300 200 4,000 1,500 
This week ...... 52,059 11,381 119,533 97,938 
Previous week 42,665 ¥ 111,476 72,930 
Year G0 ..c.s-. 808 13,299 96,713 94,893 
Two years ago.. "59,782 14,352 126,082 98,749 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 24, 
with comparisons: 














— Aug. — Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 

Cattle. ..... 137,472 141,377 1,431,219 1,516,171 
Calves. ....0. 31,499 40,748 474,419 530,278 
OS eee. 386,359 324,772 5,210,372 5,792,656 
Sheep ..270,079 267,606 2,266,988 2,229,497 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 19.... 4,527 73 6,707 2,179 
Tues., Aug. 20... 3,582 52 6,070 3,174 
Wed., Aug. 21... 2 "991 61 3,111 9,843 
Thurs., Aug. 22... 2) 813 38 2,312 7,110 
Fri., Aug. 23..... 1,042 95 3,620 6,705 
Sat., Aug. 24.... 100 eee 1,000 2,000 
This week ...... 15,055 319 22,820 31,111 
Previous week ..11,810 182 17,197 18,515 
Year ago ....... 13,842 199 29,119 40,460 


Two years ago...19,455 348 40,381 27,927 


WEPKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


24.$14.25 $10.45 $ 5.50 
«+. 14.85 10.90 5.75 13.10 


Week ended Aug. 
Previous week.. 
1928 





(2 eee ++ 15.05 = 12.05 6.00 14.05 
WBF .cccccccccvcces 11.80 9.10 6.00 13.45 
VDQS. ceccceseceves 9.20 11.65 6.00 13.95 
BORD oisvccccccccceves 11.75 12.45 6.80 14.80 
WOZE .cccccceceveses 9.75 9.20 6.50 13.90 

Av., 1924-1928..... "$11.50 $10.90 $ 6.25 $14.05 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Aug. 24......37,000 87,000 67,000 
Previous week ............ 30,855 94,279 54,415 
MET deviating pest 0eqetuae's 1,966 67,594 54,433 
DO 4 64460 a6 dake make inein 40,327 85,651 70,762 
WOE 60 0.5 604 tances os00ueen< 45,294 94,498 50,329 
GE vesuentediacxeacnscas 38,848 74,770 57,401 
hs. bess i Wenn rane ode 43, 026 102,895 60,447 





*Saturday, Aug. 24, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. -——Prices—— 
To) 


rec'd. Wet. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 24.119,500 257 $12.00 $10.45 
Previous week ....... 111,476 256 12.25 0.90 
ree 96,713 245 13. 00 12-08 
\ Sree ere 126,032 250 10.85 9.10 
GOD a ccticvvcvecvecses 117,722 277 14.10 11.65 
WDBE cccsccccccccccces 99,277 250 13.95 12.45 
pee rere ce 142,234 245 10.25 9.20 
5-yr. av., 1924-1928.116,400 “253 $12.45 $10.90 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 23, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Aug. 28....cccccccsccccccvces 112,870 





Previous week . 100,630 
Year ago ..... . 15,605 
WORT ccdcccscccccce . ,000 
ERE ae reorder ey 90,300 
BOOS 0s he cin 00e Us nd es gnc date seegedenses 78,900 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 








Aug. 29, 1929, were as follows: 
Wk. ended Prev. 
Aug. 29. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........... 62,172 71,172 
Direct to packers.............. 36,887 30,499 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 21,486 22,843 
Total amples bc ode vic csdvne 120,545 124,514 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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Closes itself 
| in 
less 
than 
two 

seconds 








In less than two seconds after your man has 
passed through this door—before he can turn to | || 


look—the flappers on this door have closed tight. | 

Compare this speed with the cumbersome, profit-losing 
operation of your present doors and you’ll realize why hun- 
dreds of users are saving money with this 


Stevens Onn For = - oe of moan. Ses, pe 
| game, dairy products, fruits, vegetables and ot 
That Cannot Stand Open” | foods, Frick Refrigeration pe Ming ony Gatinnt ~ 


Fully Protected by Patents—All infringements will be prosecuted. | vantages. 
Write for full details. | Safe, economical, durable machinery—preferred 








New WEDGETIGHT STEVENSON COLD by managers and engineers for nearly 50 years. 
seabin woke oe STORAGE DOOR CO. Write for Ice and Frost bulletins. 
years of protective life. CHESTER, PA. U.S.A 





























Offered optionally on all id | 
Stevenson Doors at slight New York Chicago | 
extra cost. Or sold sepa- i | 
rately for your present _Los Angeles San Francisco 
doors—any make. Special Traveling Representative for South- | 

ern States, Address Chester Office | 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 
A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 

















Humidity Control Systems Building Cooling Systems 
| Brine Sprays Air Coolers Drying Systems ] 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 
MONADNOCK BLOCK Manufacturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers” CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mathieson Ammonia 























Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 
BLEACHING POWDER ETHYL VANILLIN 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) BENZYL ALCOHOL 
PURITE (FUSED sopA asH) SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
‘orks; NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 


for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Peoples’ Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Inc., has been incorporated 
at New Haven, Conn., with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The General Cold Storage Co. has 
been incorporated at Camden, N. J., with 
authorized capitalization of $1,000,000, 
with main offices at 328 Market st. 
Incorporators include P. J. Murray, 
Philadelphia; Thos. J, Cauley, Narberth, 
Pa., and H. C. Polk, Glenside, Pa. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Moody Mercantile Co., St. Maries, Ida., 
is nearing completion. 

Southern Transit Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has applied to Alabama Public 
Service Commission for permit to oper- 
ate refrigerated motor cars between 
points in Alabama, to carry dairy and 
poultry products, etc 

Jerpe Dairy Products Co., Fayette- 
ville, Ark., successor to Price Poultry 
& Egg Co., is rebuilding its plant, to 
include new cooler equipment. 

Erection of a 2-story cold storage 
plant is being planned by Fulton Mar- 
kets, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., to cost 
$40,000. Private plans. 

Vitalized Ice & Cold Storage Co. has 
been incorporated at Wilmington, Del., 
with 600,000 shares of common stock, 
no par value. 

New cold storage plant is planned 
by the Sandiford Fish & Shrimp Pack- 
ing Co., Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Tobias & Sons Cold Storage, Inc., 
has been chartered at Chipley, Fla., by 
Frank Tobias. 

Butler Ice & Cold Storage Co., But- 
ler, Ga., plans to remodel and enlarge 
present plant to double capacity. 

Moultrie Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Moultrie, Ga., will alter their steam 
plant to electric drive, and is seeking 
data on necessary equipment. 

One-story cold storage plant is be- 
ing planned by the Idaho Falls Cold 
Storage Co., Idaho Falls, Ida. 

A cold storage and packing plant 
was opened recently at Spruce Pine, 

C., by F. M. Richards, formerly of 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

A new cold storage and ice plant is 
being erected by the Silverton Ice Co., 
Silverton, Tex. 

a’ So 

RECLAIMING COMPRESSOR OILS. 


Is it practicable to reclaim oil from 
an ammonia compression system by in- 
stalling an ammonia distiller? 

This device has the dual advantage of 
both recovering the oil and purifying 
the charge of ammonia to keep it in 
a pure anhydrous condition, without 
interfering with the continuous opera- 
tion of the plant. 

Such equipment can be connected to 
the discharge line oil separator and the 
bottom of the liquid ammonia receiver, 
from which oil and other impurities 
may be drawn for subsequent distilla- 
tion of ammonia. ; 

After all the liquid ammonia has been 
evaporated and returned to the suction 
line of the system, the oil can then be 
drawn from the bottom of the still, us- 
ing suction pressure for this purpose. 
Such oil as is drawn off will contain a 
certain amount of gas. It should, there- 
fore, be set aside until the gases have 


freed themselves. The application of a 
little heat will assist this operation ma- 
terially. 

Care should, of course, be taken in 
handling the distiller to prevent too 
rapid evaporation, which will cause a 
boiling-over effect and the loss of a 
large proportion of oil through passage 
back to the suction line. 

After removal of the oil from the 
distilling system, it is ready to be 
filtered. A separate filter should be 
used for this work. The size and type 
of filter to use will depend upon the 
size of the plant and the amount of oil 
to be handled. 

Providing the original oil has been 
chosen with a view to giving the most 
effective lubrication, the oil recovered 
from the distiller, after careful filtra- 
tion, can again be used for compres- 
sor lubrication. 

In many plants where oil is re- 
claimed, however, it is used for exter- 
nal lubrication, and only new oil is em- 
ployed for the lubrication of cylinders 
and other internal parts. This is safe 
practice and an assurance that oil used 
where service is most severe is perfect- 
ly clean and up to specifications —Re- 
frigerating Engineering. 


MEAT CHAIN AS A BUYER. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
end of that period both the chain and 
the packer seemed to be pleased with 
the results, and practically the same 
arrangement was automatically, al- 
though not formally, continued. 

Packers with long-term contracts at 
assured prices find that they can neg- 
lect many of the costs which are neces- 
sary to cover the risks of independent 
retail business, and that they are justi- 
fied in frequently naming a lower price 
to the chain on such long-term bulk 
commitments. 

The price differentials for bulk sales 
of slab bacon were found to range from 
% to 3 cents per lb. advantage for 
chains and other quantity buyers, with 
perhaps 1 cent a pound differential most 
frequently reported. The exceptionally 
high differential of 3 cents per lb. was 
not ordinarily found on regular con- 
tracts but represented occasional sales 
of distress stocks. 

Chains may shop quite widely for 
their bacon requirements, since bacon 
is a product which may be stocked a 
bit longer in advance and may be pur- 
chased in carload lots from packers in 
any part of the United States. Bacon 
therefore represents a highly competi- 
tive product in the chain store trade, 
and chain store purchases tend to have 
a great equalizing effect on the values 
of bacon throughout the United States. 

Sales of Hams. 


Chains may carry their own brands 
of bacon, but they do not commonly 
have their own brands of hams. The 
trade in hams therefore involves a study 
of the relationships of brands to the 
chain trade. 

By purchasing in large quanities, and 
by the economical handling of retail 
markets, chains are able to sell hams 
at somewhat lower prices than inde- 
pendents and are in a particularly fa- 


vorable position for the advertising of 
low retail prices on ham. 

The question then naturally arises as 
to the resale price of advertised brands 
of hams. Exceptionally low prices 
quoted on such brands, as “loss” lead- 
ers, commonly embarrass the packers 
in the selling of those brands through 
independent stores in the same lo- 
calities. 


Leaders Sold at “Loss” Prices. 

Such products, however, make excel- 
lent leaders on account of their well- 
known standing with consumers. There 
is, therefore, a very great temptation 
to the chain store to sell such products 
at no profit or at a loss to attract trade. 

Chains wish to play fair with the 
packers and not discredit their brands 
in the neighborhood by quoting at ruin- 
ously low prices; they wish wherever 
possible to keep the good will of the 
packers. However, the temptation is 
great, and most of the chains oc- 
casionally break over if they are given 
the opportunity by the packers. 

A distinct understanding of the dis- 
approval by the packer of such tactics, 
and a tendency for the packer not to 
solicit trade from a chain store that per- 
sists in quoting “loss” prices on its re- 
spected brands, has led to a better un- 
derstanding and less abuse in this trade. 
Many embarrassing examples have been 
mentioned of the sale of Easter hams 
as leaders in 1928. 


Packer Views on Cut Prices. 


While exceptionally low “loss” prices 
cannot be defended, the chains need not 
be condemned for quoting somewhat 
lower prices than are current among 
independents, particularly for oe- 
casional sales as leaders. Most packers 
have reported that the advertising of 
their hams at somewhat reduced prices 
by chains has led to an avalanche of 
criticism from their independent retail 
customers, but that in the long run it 
has not actually reduced, to any con- 
siderable extent, their distributive 
trade. 

In a few cases the experience of the 
packer with chain store special-sale 
prices has been tragic, and the packer 
has not recovered his standing with the 
independents. In most cases, however, 
after a brief flurry, the independent re- 
tail trade has returned to the brands 
that have been found most satisfactory 
to the customers. 

Chain advertising does not particu- 
larly cheapen a product in the minds of 
the consumers, since most of the prod- 
ucts advertised by chains at special 
prices are well-known, high-quality 
products. 


Chain Advertising Sells Hams. 


Several packers have indicated that 
they are well pleased with the adver- 
tising that chains have given to their 
particular brands of hams, even when 
the brands were advertised at prices 
below the current price asked by most 
independent retailers. 

Many packers have praised the action 
of the chains in helping to dispose of 
the excess stock of hams which con- 
stituted a great problem to the pack- 
ing industry in the summer of 1927. 
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The chain stores purchased many ad- 
ditional hams at low prices and by 
means of special sales of half or whole 
hams at very low retail prices, which 
yet left them a margin of profit, rapid- 
ly forced the hams into consumption, 
and helped materially in moving the 
irritating surplus stock. 

It is well known that chain stores 

tend to follow the wholesale market up 
and down more closely than do inde- 
pendent retailers, thus making the en- 
tire meat trade more sensitive to fun- 
damental conditions of supply and de- 
mand. 

Sale of Picnics. 

The trade in picnics was found to 
be rather erratic. During 1926 and 
1927 picnics became quite important 
leaders for chain stores. They were then 
sold for less than $1.00 each, frequently 
by the piece rather than by the pound, 
and were used in great quanities to at- 
tract trade to the chain. 

That use of picnics has been con- 
tinued, but with some decrease, due to 
the fact that the picnic now (1929) 
costs so much that it is rather unsatis- 
factory as a leader. 

Many packers reported that chain 
stores have practically discontinued the 
use of picnics. However, other packers 
are selling the greater part of their 
supply to chains, so what has been com- 
monly described by packers as a de- 
crease ‘in use by chains may perhaps 
more accurately be described as merely 
a greater concentration of purchases. 

In most of the cities visited, one or 
perhaps two of the packers were sup- 
plying the greater part of the trade 
in picnics. Picnics naturally bring up 
the whole problem of use of leaders by 
chain meat markets. 

“Leaders” in Chain Meat Stores. 


Leaders, consisting of small items of 
standard, advertised merchandise, have 
been very important in attracting trade 
to the chain grocery stores. People 
come to buy the leader or leaders, and 
while there purchase other products. 

That practice is not so significant in 
the chain meat trade, since the pur- 
chaser of meat commonly buys but one 
or two items on each visit, and if one 
item is a leader sold at cost or less the 
chain will do a large business in that 
item for the day but, instead of selling 
more of other items, it will sell less, 
since the customer demand for meat 
will have been satisfied for that day. 

Lard is a satisfactory leader, since 
meat may be purchased at the same 
time that lard is purchased. Likewise, 
special sales on bacon may draw cus- 
tomers who will also purchase other 
meat cuts for immediate use. 

The use of the picnic as a leader is 
more important for department stores 
or for the larger combination grocery 
and meat shops, where this meat leader 
may attract trade, not for other meats, 
but for groceries. 

Sales of Lard. 

As in the case of picnics, it again 
was observed that chains purchase lard 
in large quantities and that they com- 
monly purchase from a comparatively 
small number of packers. Many of the 
purchases of chain stores come from 
plants without wholesale markets or 
branch houses in the city and are there- 
fore not indicated in the chart. 

Many such purchases are made 
through brokers who do not disclose 
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their purchasers, and the packer there- 
fore does not know to whom the sale is 
made. One of the largest chain store 
companies is buying quite largely 
through a broker who handles a great 
quantity of product for many packers 
and many wholesale purchasers. 


Lard Sales by Local Packers. 


The greater number of the larger 
percentages given in the chart are sales 
by local packing companies. Local pack- 
ers sell a larger percentage to chain 
stores, in the first place because they 
do not have as good an outlet to the 
surplus wholesale or export trade, and 
in the second place because some of 
them are non-inspected houses selling 
a product which does not need to meet 
B. A. I. inspection requirements for 
pure lard. 

The chains in some sections find that 
their trade is just as well satisfied with 
the compound as with lard, and buy it 
quite readily; and there is an advertis- 
ing advantage in that lower prices may 
be quoted. Chains in many cities, par- 
ticularly southern cities, use lard al- 
most constantly as leaders, selling re- 
tail at % or 1 cent above wholesale 
prices. 

Sales of Sausage. 

Not only do comparatively few pack- 
ers sell sausage to chains but total sales 
of sausage by slaughtering packers— 
sausage makers and specialized packers 
not included—are not large. 

Chain stores commonly purchase most 
of their sausage from local sausage 
makers, who have established a repu- 
tation for their brands in the local mar- 
ket. In some cases these are the brands 
of the slaughtering packers, but it is 
much more common for the chains to 
patronize a specialized sausage com- 
pany and to absorb a considerable por- 
tion of its output. 

The exact relationship between the 
chains and the sausage companies has 
not been analyzed, and undoubtedly 
varies a great deal in different cities. 
However, we may assume that there 
is a much closer relationship between 
chains and sausage companies than be- 
tween chains and other packers—in 
some cases amounting practically to 
ownership by the chain, at least to con- 
trol by the chain of a greater part of 
the business. 


Advertised Brands Popular. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co. is the largest sausage maker in 
Detroit and there are other evidences 
that in entering any phases of the pack- 
ing industry chains would first under- 
take the manufacture of sausage for 
themselves. 

The number of -cases in which pack- 
ers are shown as selling very small 
quanities to chains may be explained as 
purchases by the chain of small quan- 
tities of advertised brands of sausage, 
mer ely sufficient in amount to care for 
inquiries for those brands, but not to 
supply the bulk of the sausage trade. 

In such cases, the packers ordinarily 
sell the branded sausage at no discount 
from their list price for independent 
retailers, and the chains commonly sell 
such sausage at approximately the 
price at which it is sold by independent 
retailers. 

Sales of Produce. 


Packers are making some sales of 
produce to chains, but the chains have 
many other sources from which they 
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may secure their supplies, and they ac- 
tually do secure the major portion else- 
where. 

Eggs are a very large item in chain 
store sales, not only in combination 
meat and grocery stores but in straight 
grocery units as well. Eggs are bought 
largely in carload lots on the wholesale 
market and distributed by the chain to 
its own stores. 

Some of the chains with units in agri- 
cultural districts are collecting eggs 
through their country stores for use in 
their city stores. It is only when the 
chain is in need of local supplies of 
eggs in some city and the packer finds 
himself overstocked that he gets any 
of the chain store trade. 


Where Chains Buy Poultry. 


Poultry, on the other hand, is not 
available from quite so many sources 
outside the packing industry, although 
there are a large number of inde- 
pendent poultry dressers. The higher 
class chains in many cases seem to need 
the uniformity and standardization of 
dressed poultry shipped from produce 
plants of the packers, and some packers 
have a continuous and very profitable 
trade in poultry with some chains. 

One of the difficulties in this trade is 
that the need of the chains for a rather 
narrow selection, and large quantities 
within that selection, tends to embar- 
rass the packer in his sales, and fre- 
quently the packing company does not 
feel free to accept all of the orders 
placed by chains. 

Packers in some cases sell butter to 
the chains, ordinarily in tubs. The larg- 
er chains frequently make connections 
directly with creamery companies in 
some of the best butter-producing dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

Some of the packers enjoy a very sat- 
isfactory trade in cheese. While some 
of the chains occasionally purchase di- 
rect from cheese-dealers in cheese-pro- 
ducing districts, this custom is less 
common than it is in the butter trade; 
and packers’ sales of cheese to chain 
stores are more frequent than are sales 
of butter. 


Chain Buying Decentralized. 


In purchasing meats the larger 
chains operating in a number of lo- 
calities have found it necessary to de- 
centralize their purchasing and permit 
local buyers to purchase fresh meat 
products of packers or branch houses 
in the immediate locality. 

The national centralization of pur- 
chasing, which is commonly used for 
canned goods and many non-perishable 
grocery lines, is not adapted to the pur- 
chase of meats or other highly perish- 
able products in which supply, quality, 
and price may differ materially from 
one region to another. Canned salmon 
may be purchased by national head- 
quarters for distribution throughout all 
the stores of the chain, but fresh pork 
cannot be so handled, nor can many 
other packinghouse products. 

The larger chains segregate rather 
completely by-districts the whole meat- 
buying and meat-market-management 
function, and place men in charge in 
each district who are responsible to the 
national headquarters office for only 
general results. Furthermcre, in each 
of these districts we find subordinate 
buyers, independently making purchases 
to supply the groups of stores under 
their immediate supervision. 
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In some chains, decentralization has 
gone so far in the meat trade as to 
permit the individual store manager to 
purchase local products, such as sau- 
sage and some fresh meat items, from 
any one of a number of packers ap- 
proved by the district manager. 

Chain Advantages Are Retained. 

Even with buying so apparently de- 
centralized, the chains have an ad- 
vantage in that each unit of the chain 
is kept well informed as to prices pre- 
vatling throughout the general region, 
so that they may more accurately place 
all of the chain store orders where the 
best prices may be obtained. 

Grocery chains are constantly striv- 
ing to attain centralized purchasing of 
meats as far as possible, since they are 
more familiar with the advantages of 
centralized purchasing in non-perish- 
able lines. Certain less perishable prod- 
ucts, such as bacon, hams, picnics, and 
lard, may be centrally purchased in 
large quantities from packers having 
such supplies available. 

The chains find it desirable thus to 
simplify their business wherever pos- 
sible, and there is evidence that they 
are willing to sacrifice some price ad- 
vantages in order to get continuity of 
service. 

Chain Buying More Businesslike. 

When the grocery chains first began 
to expand in the meat field, they com- 
monly started with a few stores super- 
vised by some meat buyer of mediocre 
ability. Apparently they largely used 
men with a strong shopping or bargain- 
ing instinct, and up until perhaps a 
year ago most chain meat-buyers were 
considered as sharp buyers or “grave 
diggers,” looking for every opportunity 
to squeeze a packer on the price of 
surplus items which he might have. 

This naturally led to the purchase of 
many grades and qualities of product, 
according to what could be purchased 
as the best bargain at the time. And 
many of the chain markets were 
thought of as cheap, cut-price bargain 
stores, with attractive prices on meat 
being used to draw customers for gro- 
ceries rather than to build up a con- 
tinuous, stable meat business. 

As the chain meat business has ex- 
panded and many additional shops have 
been added, the earlier type of petty 
shopping around for bargains has been 
found inadequate to supply the great 
quantities of product necessary and the 
high standard of product which the 
chains were finding desirable to stock 
in order to build up a permanent, high- 
grade meat business. 

Chain Executives of Higher Type. 

Some of the chain buyers have sensed 
the situation and have grown into the 
size of the job; others have been re- 
placed or subordinated to experienced 
meat men of greater vision and fore- 
sight. And today the packers common- 
ly report that most of the leading 
chains have superintendents and buyers 
in their meat departments who repre- 
sent a high grade of business ability 
and are straightforward and entirely 
ethical in their dealings. 

Some of the chains, even of the bet- 
ter type, are yet today directed and 
staffed by men with a strong haggling 
instinct. The practice of continuous 
dealing with certain packers, even when 
slightly more favorable prices might 
be secured by shopping around, is be- 
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ing practiced by most chain buyers. 

And the chains are realizing that 
quality of product carried is the first 
essential, continuity of service the sec- 
ond, and that the price may satisfac- 
torily be arranged with most packers 
when the other essentials are found 
satisfactory. 

This does not mean that the chains 
are showing any tendency to concen- 
trate all of their purchases with one 
packer and forego the many oppor- 
tunities of shopping for better bargains, 
but it does mean that they are becom- 
ing more dependable as continuous pur- 
chasers. 


More Thought to Small Orders. 


The old policy of shopping around 
and picking up individual bargains 
from the packer offering the lowest 
price on each item has led to frequent 
deliveries by packers of very small 
orders, such as two pork loins or a 
pound of sausage per store accompanied 
by no other products. Thus the ap- 
parent justification for selling large 
quantities at one time on a favorable 
price differential has proven costly on 
account of excessive delivery and ac- 
counting costs. 

Many packers have computed these 
costs rather carefully, and in increasing 
numbers are taking them into account 
in quoting prices to chain stores. In 
accordance with this tendency, chains 
today are more commonly attempting 
to concentrate their purchases with va- 
rious houses in such a way as to pro- 
vide a reasonably well-balanced order 
and a delivery unit of satisfactory size 
for the packer. 

There is apparently a great deal of 
difference in the ability of various pack- 
ers’ sales managers to handle this type 
of business and obtain satisfactory well- 
balanced orders without excessive sac- 
rifice in prices. 

There are very definite indications 
that the trend in the chain store trade 
is toward a better understanding be- 
tween packers and chains which will 
facilitate deliveries and minimize costs. 


Personal Element Important in Selling 
to Chains. 


There is much evidence that personal 
relationship between packer salesmen 
and chain buyers is of increasing im- 
portance and in many cases over- 
shadows price advantages. This does 
not involve bribery or illegitimate con- 
tributions in any except a few rapidly 
disappearing cases, but it represents 
rather the confidence that one of the 
parties comes to have in the honesty 
of the other party. 

Statements of overconfidence as to 
their ability to purchase and of. pessi- 
mism in regard to the level of prices 
are recognized as part of the bargain- 
ing equipment of all chain store buyers 
and are not considered as particularly 
dishonest even if the statements are 
slightly overdrawn. 

Such bargaining is common in any 
such unstandardized trade in perish- 
ables such as packinghouse products, 
and such trading practice is well un- 
derstood and well handled by most 
packers’ sales managers. When in 
rather rare cases the sales manager of 
a packing company and buyer for a 
chain find that they can be very frank 
with each other, and yet neither sacri- 
fice much in the way of price advantage, 
they feel much happier about the trade 
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relationship that is thus established. 

Such contacts mean a very great deal 
in the chain store trade, and apparently 
will mean more in the future, as the 
chain meat business gets farther and 
farther from petty shopping about and 
concentrates more and more on straight- 
forward and continuous business deal- 
ing. Many packers now report that 
many of the chain store buyers repre- 
sent the highest type of business men 
to whom they sell. 


Delivery and Accounting Problems. 


The excessive costs of deliveries of 
small orders to chain stores, caused by 
the shopping-about practice referred to 
above, is one of a number of minor 
difficulties with the trade. Delivery 
has in some other cases been further 
complicated by the practice of some 
chains of having local managers receipt 
for the product, and later, after the 
truck driver has left, weigh it on the 
scales in the shop and note any shortage 
in weight. 

This report of the local manager go- 
ing to the central accounting depart- 
ment has in many cases been used as 
the basis for deductions and a recom- 
putation of purchase price, rather than 
in claims for adjustment. Products 
bought in bulk by chains and weighed 
in bulk into a truck for delivery to the 
chain may shrink to some extent, as 
all meat products do in handling, and 
some stores in the chain may get slight 
overweight while other stores get slight 
shortage in weight. 

Chains have in some cases forced the 
packers to take the loss on the short- 
age without crediting them for any 
overage for other stores. This gains 
nothing for the chain in the long run, 
since allowances are always made by 
packers in selling to such chains. 

There is, of course, the responsibility 
of all packers to make sure that they 
actually deliver full weight to the 
stores, and packers are well equipped 
by long experience to handle that mat- 
ter. 


Disagree on Accounting Practice. 


An accounting misunderstanding 
arises out of the different types of trade 
commonly handled by the packers and 
by the grocery chains. The packer on 
the one hand has been in the habit of 
accounting for and collecting for many 
small, separate sales of goods which 
tend to shrink and for which allowances 
are sometimes required. 

The chain store companies, on the 
other hand, have become accustomed 
to the comparatively easy accounting 
job of paying for carload lots of non- 
perishable merchandise delivered at in- 
frequent intervals, and have not yet en- 
tirely sensed the accounting load neces- 
sary to account properly for many 
small, perishable, unstandardized de- 
liveries made directly from the packer 
to the store door. 

Sufficient friction has developed on 
this point to warrant a careful study 
by both the packers and chain stores. 

Packers in approaching a solution of 
this problem should understand that the 
chains have grown very rapidly, and, 
from an administrative point of view, 
are very cumbersome. They must take 
into account also that the chains are at- 
tempting in every way possible to hold 
down overhead and therefore are not 
heavily staffed in the accounting depart- 
ments. 
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Chicago Section 


John W. Rath, president, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia., was a visitor in 
the city on Thursday. 

D. E. Hoche of the Miles Packing Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a visitor in 
Chicago on Tuesday of this week. 


E. C. Fox, vice-president, Canada 
Packers, Limited, Toronto, Canada, was 
in the city last Tuesday on a business 
trip. 


G. H. Thomas, secretary, H. D. Binks 
Provision Co., Bowling Green, Ky., pork 
and beef packers, was in town last 
Wednesday. 


George Sunderland of E. G. James 
Co., Chicago, brokers, has gone to New- 
port, R. I., to enjoy the sea air for a 
week or two. 


Charles S. Hughes, president of the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind., spent a day or two in Chicago 
early this week. 

Frank A. Kohrs, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia., spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week. 

Ira Lowenstein, president, Superior 
Packing Co., Chicago and St. Paul, is 
spending a few weeks at Mackinac 
Island with his family. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 27,343 cattle, 5,043 calves, 
55,906 hogs and 49,658 sheep. 


R. E. Lee Pagels has severed his con- 
nection with Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, after ten years of service in 
charge of credits and insurance. 


Walter B. Hulme, Chicago broker, is 
celebrating the return of his family, 
who have been on a vacation at Grand 
Beach, Mich., the past week or two, 


George Gleeson, expert on sausage 
materials for D. J. Gallagher, Chicago 
broker, left last Friday on a motor trip 
to Canada and will be gone for a week 
or two. 


Niels Erik Wernberg of Thomas 
Gjerstrup, Copenhagen, Denmark, pack- 
inghouse engineers, was a caller at the 
office of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
this week. 


A meeting of the Central Administra- 
tive Committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers was held Fri- 
day, August 30, at the Institute offices 
in Chicago. 


F. A. Sewrey, manager, vegetable oils 
department, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago 
brokers, is at present motoring in 
Canada and will not return until the 
middle of September. 


Harry Ward, president, Real Sausage 
Co., Chicago, will return to the city 
next week from vacationing at the lakes 
about Cecil, Wis. Latest reports are 


that there are nuw few fish left in those 
parts. 

Emerson Decker, son of Jay E. 
Decker and following in his father’s 
footsteps with Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia., was a visitor in the 
city last Wednesday, 

Homer R. Davison, director of the 
Department of Waste Elimination and 
Live Stock of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, is at present vaca- 
tioning with his wife at Cadillac, Mich. 


Joseph P. Murphy, vice-president, 
Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo., 
meat packers, was in the city early this 
week to meet and travel westward with 
his family, who are returning from a 
European trip. 

Howard C. Greer, director of the De- 
partment of Organization and Account- 
ing of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, was in St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis during the first part of the week 
on Institute business. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 24, 1929, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 
Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..22,530,000 19,458,000 20,628,000 
Fresh meats, lbs.. .32,936,000 30,463,000 29,744,000 
errr r 8,847,000 5,869,000 6,346,000 


Charles H. Swift, vice-president of 
Swift & Company, suffered a triple 
fracture of the right arm in a motor 
accident in Chicago this week. His 
car was side-swiped by another in try- 
ing to pass him and the accident re- 
sulted. 


M. T. Zarotschenzeff, well-known 
European refrigeration expert, was in 
Chicago this week in the course of a 
tour of meat packing plants in Canada 
and the United States. After leaving 
this country Mr. Zarotschenzeff will 
spend some time visiting South Ameri- 
can meat packers before returning to 
Europe. 


Lard, Ibs. 


John T. Agar has resigned as vice- 
president of Wm. Davies & Co., Chi- 
cago, effective September 1, 1929, and 
will associate himself with the ‘Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., Chicago, in 
an executive capacity. Karl Simmons, 
sales manager of Wm. Davies & Co., 
will succeed Mr. Agar. Fellow officials 
of the Wm. Davies organization express 
their regret at losing one of the most 
active minds in the American packing 
industry. 


Richard Shannon, well-known pack- 
inghouse authority and former execu- 
tive of Morris & Company, was called 
to California this week by news of the 
death of his wife, who had been on the 
Coast for several months in the hope of 
recovering her health. Death took place 
on August 26 at Glendale, Calif. Burial 
will be from Lain & Sons chapel, 63rd 
and Harvard ave., Chicago, on Tues- 
day, September 3, at 2 p. m. “Dick” 
Shannon’s friends in the trade are ex- 
tending their heartfelt sympathy. 


R. D. McKee, for many years an ex- 
ecutive of Allied Packers, Inc., with 
headquarters at Chicago, has resigned 
to associate himself with Isaac Powers 
in the management of the Home Pack- 
ing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. 
McKee assumes his new duties this 
coming week. He is known as one of 
the brightest merchandising executives 
in the trade, and the good wishes of his 
friends go with him to his new connec- 
tion. 

ee 
-CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended August 22, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion 
Livestock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 








1,000-1,200 Ibs. 

Same 

Prev. week, 

week, 1928. 

NE i cdkacasteas $10.75 $12.00 
Montreal 10.60 11.00 
Winnipeg .... 11.50 10.65 
Calgary ...... 50 9.35 11,00 
Edmonton .........+..++ 9.00 9.50 10.00 
Prince Albert .......... 8.50 8.25 9.50 
ae 9.00 9.00 10.50 
Saskatoon 2.2... .ccccceee 8.50 8.50 9.50 
Po OO ce a $17.00 
Montreal 5 14.00 
Winnipeg .... 5 13.00 
Calgary ls 11.00 
Hdmonton . 11.00 
Prince Albert ... rae ° 9.00 
Moose Jaw ..cccccccceee x 11,00 
Saskatoon ...........+65 9. 11.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

bo Seo * $14.50 
PEOMATORE 2c cccccccsccces 13.00 
Winnipeg .nvccccccccces 14,50 
rere 13.75 
Edmonton ....... Pe 13.80 
Prince Albert ... 13.35 
Moose Jaw ..... oem 13.40 
BASEACOON 2. ccvevcccese 14.35 
IED So sis'eies: cree ei ecctawes $14.25 
EN ic ccrcleasyeedes 12.00 12.00 
WEEN °6 5 donne <onneey 13.00 
Calgary occeccuee oe 12.00 
Edmonton ...... coe Ake . 11.50 
Prince Albert eoe Al, 11.00 
ME SD Seco vsiecwes ai 2. 12.50 
BABEROON 2. cccecscccce Jee BER over sus 





CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for July, 
1929, and the seven months ended July, 
according to the Dominion Livestock 
Branch: 


Liverstock, July, July, 7 mos. ended July, 
No,— 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 
Cattle .... 10,537 11,884 59,154 53,339 
Calves .... 15,474 11, "620 60,923 51,325 
Hoge ...s. 586 698 846 19,002 
Sheep ..... 205 217 5,609 8,551 
Meats, 
Ibs. : 
Beef .....2,539,700 3,883,400 12,545,300 19,509,000 
Bacon ‘ 127,200 189,700 1,445,800 2,337,000 
FORK wees 117,400 444,400 2)187,900 3,328,400 
Mutton ... 1,500 2,000 52,100 56,300 
oe 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats, lard and hogs into 
Great Britain during June, 1929, are 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


Bacon, Fresh pork, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Eee pe OS , Be eee 
Denmark ....... 41, BERGOO lncccce §— wiawenece 
Netherlands SOURED ol cewccee §=—__ pecceses 
3 as6eeeuns 7,056, seeess+ 16,688,000 
Irish Free State 3,249,000 1,904,000 ........ 
Canada ........ SS Sree rrr 


000 
Other countries. 7,056,000 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
1929. 


Aug. 29, 


Regular Hams. 


Green 
er ry a 22% 
EE 2cnesésscenbeonsee 21% 
a See rr 20% 
BD nc 0uec ep endeesenses 19% 
EE spabacadvespeseeess 18% 
DEE? otebelséssesboneses 18 
ED. sccnsovdanves 20% 
ee errr 18 
8. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run 
REGED nonddos0000seeseces 20 
DED ocsnensnepedssseshs 20 
BBE. cccvccescoesecocess 2 


Green 
BROR cscscesccdesntessns 20% 
BEMEE 06 s0n00nc0senste0se 20 
DEE: .cpsnegucencssonen’ 19% 
SEED. ‘pebeusconcocesaesess 18% 
EEE cbwiepeosbvescenness % 
Gah eliesssusseapss 16% 
a Seyret 15% 
SE) DKnadpvcen.cebewe wen 14% 
ED ass dnsicccnsetecne 4 
Picnics 
Green. 
LO TT eee 14% 
er ALLS bnckcehken as 13% 
A ore 124% 
DENG. 6600650 s0bewsivecns 124% 
BED: 22 0sSbebbececevsses 12% 
Bellies.* 
Green 
base susescccssceuses 21% 
ED scvecdtcscccescenias 20 
MP. nents scbeseenetens 18 
0 Se nr 16% 
MED ocnesoceccsecesnens 16% 
Ps tébeaveseseksopoasy 16 


*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 


Clear 
rrr ere 14% 
EE chvie tke boadlhee wanes 14% 
Ey ‘cptusenssbnneue cess 144 
DE navobenccerasese ch & 14% 
ED” ounecccsccccosssace 14% 
DD) seskhaneksestenacsp< 144% 
DE) pdbant scswhacwsnnse 14 
40-50 13% 





Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears........... 35- 
eS ere 35- 
Regular plates 6 
Clear plates 4 





err Tre ‘4 


PURE VINEGARS 





Select. 
201% 
201% 
20% 


MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1929. 





High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..12.12% 12.15 12.10 12.10ax 
Oct. ...12.25 12.27% 12.22% 12.22%ax 
Dec. ...12.32% 12.32% 12.27% 12.27 4ax 
Jan, ...12.65 12.67% 12.65 12.65ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.12% 14.25 14.10 14.20 
Oct. --14.17% 14.35 14.17% 14.35ax 
SHORT —- - 
ee ans cee 12.75n 
OOE. wove ove scene ones 12.90n 

MONDAY, AUGUST 26, 1929. 
LARD— a 
Sept. 12.07% 11.95 11.95 
Oct. ...12.20 12.05 12.10ax 
Dec, ...12.25 12.15 2.15b 
Jan, ....12.55-50 12.45 12.45 
CLEAR wae ES— 
Sept. ..14.05 14.20 14.05 14.20ax 
Oct. 14, 20 14.27% 14.20 14.2744b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Bept. .2 cose 12.75n 
OGt, 200 cece 12.90n 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1929. 

LARD— Bos 
Sept. ...11.87% 11.87% 11.75 11.87% 
Oct. ...12.00 12.00 11.90 11.974%4=b 
Dec. . 12.10 12.10 12.00 12.10 
Jan, ....12.42% 12.42% 12.30 12.35-37% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


Sept. ..14.00 14.02% 14.00 14.02%b 


Oct. -14.15 14.15 14.15 14.15ax 
SHORT RIBS— es 
Se 12.75n 
Oct. 12.90n 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.85 11. 90 11.85 11.90b 
Oct. ...11.97% 12.02 11.97% 12 02% 
Dec. 2.02% 2 2 





eee 12.02% 
Jan. ....12.40 12.40 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. ..14.05 14.07% 14.05 
Oct. ....14.15 14.15 14.10 


SHORT RIBS— 
Sept. ... 2... 








Oct. woe wees 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1929. 

—. 
Sept. 11.97% 11.90 11.97% 
Oct. 12.10 12.02% 12.10 
Dec. ....12.15 12.20 12.15 12.20 
Jan, ....12.42% 12.47% 12.42% 12.47% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ...14.05 14.05 14.€0 14.05b 
Oct. 14.15 14.15 14.07% 14.15b 
SHORT RIBS— 

. eves oeee 12.75n 
Oct. ... ..3- eons esee 12.90n 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 1929. 

LARD— 
Sept. 11. 90 11.9244ax 
Oct. 12.05ax 
Nov. 12.12%ax 
Dec. -12.124%-.1 12.17 4ax 
Jan. -12.40-.35 12.40 
OLE AR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.05 14.05 13.72%b 
Oct. ...14.15 14.15 13.80 
Jan, ...14.50 14.50 14.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
_ Pre conn eua'e 12.55ax 
(a cess ecee 18.85 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; = split. 


— 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 28, 1929.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 75¢c lb.; Manila 
cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 6%c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, coast, 64c¢ 
lb.; Cochin coacoanut oil, barrels, New 
York, 10% @10%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9144.@9%c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 9%@9%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.15@1.20 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 








August 31, 1929. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Week ended, 


Aug. 28, 1929. 
No. 
1. 


Cor. wk. 1928. 

0. No. No. No. No. 

2. ab @& @ 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 380 16 
Rib roast, It. end.. = 35 20 45 85 20 
Chuck roast ....... 27 21 35 30 18 
Steaks, round ...... o 50 40 55 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 28 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse.60 45 29 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank --28 2 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck. . 27 22 1 2B 2 15 
Corned briskets 


ROUMGNOEE occ cccee = 28 18 28 2 18 
Corned plates ......2 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis. 35 22 18 2% 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........35 33 40 80 
BAGD cccccccescosceds ba 34 42 30 
BLOWS 2 cccccccccccces 22 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
BOGE, cccnnccseatseess 26 26 
BOOT accccccccvccess 4 ee 10 ee 
Shoulders ........... ee 16 os 
Chops, rib and loin. 35 oe 35 ° 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 33 @35 36 @38 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 31 @33 32 35 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 28 30 30 32 
— 14 and over...... 24 25 24 @26 
PT eR @35 
Stioolaers rr 20 @22 @2 
sebeeenseneeesdaseu 25 @27 @30 
ool oeccccccccccses 16 @17 @l7 
12 @14 
14 @12% 
i Peres 35 40 35 @40 
Forequarters ........+++- 2 26 24 @28 
See ass Deane canes ties 35 @38 35 @40 
BrOOBts .nccccccccccccces 16 @22 16 @22 
rrr 20 @22 18 4 

ME occas basdensbaaees @50 

Rib and loin chops.. @40 @50 
5% 
8 
50 
22 
21 
12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 








Be Ms coc ncccccscveccens 5% 5% 

Small crystals -. 7% 

Medium crystals - 71% 

Dy, MEE scossbwesseecisnce 8% 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of 7. «ee BH 3% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 

ees BORE, GORR. cccccescscivvccces 5% 5% 
ES  —E ee 1% 
Medium crystals .......0.eseeeee% 1% 

BS SEE 60s sdnncccnscuceces 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of _- - 3% 8% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 

5-ton lots or more...........6. 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

GRD, WHEE co cccscccetccccenescccscsecees 
— carlots, per ton, f.o.b. peneanatne 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 60 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

BOBS occce ccvcenece @3.89 
Second sugar, 90 basis. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined a 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 








York, 114%@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 742@7%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
8% @8%%c lb.; glycerine soaplye, 7c lb.; 
glycerine, C. P. 13c lb.; glycerine, dyna- 
mite, 12c lb. 





L, 1929. 


ATS 


wk. 1928. 
No. a 


OCAANS & 
$ 
, 8 


oad 


Sacks. 


ee 


5% 


3% 
5% 


Rae RRR Ie 


5 
{ 
{ 
3 
3 
3 
J 
3 
5 
5 





-88 
+e 5.50 


@5.00 
@4.90 


cernel oil, 
.3 red oil, 
lb.; Nigre 
7%2@7%ec 
ew York, 
ye, 7c lb.; 
ine, dyna- 





August 31, 1929. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 

Week ended 

Aug. 28, 1929. 

Prime native steers...... 24 251% 
Good native steers...... 2314 @24 

Medium steers .......... 23 @23% 
— re @23 
Seem pelea ad vaw'se Sas 15 @18 


Hind quarters, choice ....27 @31 
Fore quarters, choice....20 @21 





Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1....... @46 
Steer loins, No. 2....... @ 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @56 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @i 
Steer loin ends (hips).. @36 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @36 
Cow WinD ..cccccccsees. @29 
Cow short loins. alaced 36 
Cow loin ends (hips) aule% @22 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @31 
Steer ribs, BE. Dasiee as @30 
Cow Te, BO. 2...ccvcaess @20 
Oow ribs, No. $.......... @16 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @25% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @25 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @19% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @19 
OW DOU ccc scecaserss @21 
Cow chucks ............ @15 
WOOU MEME ccccccsecces @15 
Medium plates .......... @12 
Brimeets, TG. 1... -es @20 
Steer navel ends ........ @10% 
Cow navel ends ........ @10% 
Fore shanks ............ @l11 
Hind shanks ............ @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @70 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @ 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @42 
Sirloin butts, | Ser @30 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @70 
Rump butts .............25 @30 
Flank steaks ........000. @2z7 
Shoulder clods ..........20 @21 
Hanging tende rloins @20 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.).......... @12 
ee rere @l4 
Tongues, 4@5 ...........35 @36 
GwWOGHMCAGE 22.5. cc seees @42 
Ox Dae, OOF ID.....5-.. @15 
Fresh tripe, —- -% @s 
Dream tee, Be. 0.....+... @10 
BAVEED cecveccseetivesees 17 @22 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ @l4 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 25 @26 
Good carcass ............ 20 @24 
Good saddles ............ 30 35 


Good backs 
Medium backs 


Veal Products. 


BRGRNE, GOON. 2065 cccisces 12 @l4 
Sweetbreads itaneens @ib 
Galt TVET .nccccccccses 55 @60 
Lamb. 
GED BEND 605.55 v5 vans @27 
Medium lambs .......... @25 
Choice saddles .......... @32 
Medium saddles ........ @31 
OMGISS TOTOD 2c ccccscccas @24 
Medium fores .......... @21 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per lb..... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
Heavy Gheep .o..e.sscoee @s 
BE GED. 0.00.04 0.8.0 4viee @12 
Heavy saddles .......... @i2 
AGRE GAUTIOS 20... cc ccce @16 
BROEUY DOUG: 000s cvsseces @i7 
gp ee @12 
CS eee eee @18 
Mutton loins ............ @20 
I WE occ cbc tcce's @10 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @30 
Picnic shoulders ........ @li 
Skinned shoulders ...... @18 
pi” ener @4i 
BOOEO FIDE ccccecevcccces @l4 
Back fat ..ccccccccccccce @l4 
eee @23 
eT ieee @13 
ED ob¥0 05m 000s we Seas. @12 
Neck DOMOS .v.cccccscece @ 
A Sc @l14 
Blade WOMB .ccecsscccce @14 
Rr @i 
Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @ll 
TAO: 06.66 0 6606.00.00 ice @ 7% 
BRAINS ccccccccccccvccces pe 
BEE. 0606 cee cnssccsesves 
MED 6S 0csc teapot estas @7 
ME. soi oss casa Basaaes @10 


Cor. week, 
1928. 
2514 @26%4 
2414 @251%4q 
snes" 
Ipwais 


30% O21% 


10 @i1 


on 
i 
Ss 

~ 
Ss 
7 


11 @12 
@s0 
50) @55 


@32 


@16 
12 @15 
@is 
@10 
@14 
@21 
@is 


@10 


@34 
@16% 
@20% 
@53 

4 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. . 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ 


8! 
Bologna in beef bungs, hoe 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. ... 
Bologna in beef middles, + asta “ 
Liver sausage in hog bungs..... 
Smoked liver — - ee ane 
in beef rounds.. 
New England Juncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty..... 
Tongue sausage . 

















BORO ccccccccvcccccccccess oo 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
nger Cervelat 





EY I 2:45 wagvian bee xsee 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 

B. C. Salami, new condition.......... 
Frisses, choice, in hog pore ah Eth <cee 
Genoa style Salami .....scccceeesseues 
OEE Gacb are okccscscccnenecveccses 
Mortadella, new Sor. - 
Capicolli ...ccecrcccccess 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 






Small tins, 2 to crate........... ececcccoves $ 


Large tins, 1 C0 CRATE... .ccccccccrcces eece 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
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7 
8 
Small tins, 2 to cra - Redan ER Se 
Large tins, 1 to crate..........eseeeees cove Oe 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog caninge— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......cccccccecccece +. 8.00 
Large tins, oS ere ere cooce OOO 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate... 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings................ @1 
Special lean pork trimmings........... @18 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 19%4@20 
Neck bone trimmings.................++ 144%@15 
i, kk. | Sr Pere 14 @14% 
be Por Tre rr ree rer eey 11 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @16% 
Boneless chucks ..........eseesee ‘ @l4 
Shank meat ... 13% @13% 
Beef trimmings @12 
Beef WOaFtS ...ccecces 104%@11 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)......... @12% 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up. Mer @11% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. ad up........ @11% 
Dr. en bulls, 500@700 Ibs.. 138% 
BOGE CHABD ccc ccccccccsscccccccs 6 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim). ..16 @16% 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack.. . @ 45 
Domestic round, 140 pack , @ 50 
Wide export rounds * g 60 
Medium export round : 50 
Narrow export round -60 @ 65 
No. 1 weasands ; @ 16 
No, 2 weasands . 10 
No, 1 bungs - 38 40 
| er 25 
eee @1.05 
Selected wide middles............ @2.35 
Dried bladders: 
BEE: 6c80 ese sccgebedVevseaccees 2.25 
WE honda nie sae et is skninses 2.00 
MET n064.0560¢6ps shad conenevvese 1,25 
— Serre 85 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. @2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... @1.30 
Wide, per 100 yds..............-- @1.00 
xtra wide, per 100 yds......... @1.15 
RS eee 33 @ 34 
Large prime bungs .............. @ 28 
Medium prime bungs .......... 10 @ 12 
Small prime DUNGS .........cccce 6 @ 7 
MEE pacecwadcrs<apeectar cogs 18 @ 20 
| Pree eee tee Pee 8 @ 10 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............s..00. 
Honeycomb tripe, 200- nt Se eee Soe 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 24.00 
Mo AR eee 15.50 
Pe SI, FI, is nccncccccwccccccctc 9.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl. | aS 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular ......ssseesereeeeeees $28.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... 34.50 
Family back , 35 to 45 pleces...... 34.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 27.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 20.50 
Brigket Ot .cccccsccscccccccsccsesess 23.50 
Bean me Dis oa ep aise Pe anves sate sleds ss 21.00 
\. a... SEERTEECR CTU RCL eT eer er orrrrr 28.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib, bbis......... 29.00 














COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.574@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. vane hoops. 1.77% @1.80 
White oak ham tierces... 8.1214 
Red oak lard tierces. . 2.42% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.62% @2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
De eee @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @20% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @li 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60 lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @i 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
PNG NE BG on. os cctiensa Seacaceace @14 
TEES, GG PI asc 2 i vicinicwcvcccsccess< @l14 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg......... @16 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ M1444 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ 14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs................. @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@380 lbs................. @14\ 
i he ee og AAA @10% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs.................. @11\% 
ee PRT eee ree @11% 
Bu OPT TP CTT CTT TET COCO @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs............ @28% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lIbs........... @30 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... @27% 
EE MD as bcc ries Setececesees @21 
con, 6@a Bi ccccssvcceccsces @33% 
bs ° @29 
@50 
42 
cece Qs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @44 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted..... 26 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. 27 
Cooked loin roll, smoked........ sue 48 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil .............--5+ @14% 
Headlight burning oll..........cccceees @12% 
OU A SG eee 12% 
Po ee A ee eee 11% 
TERRIER, BORG GE | accccscccccccccccscscce 11% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil ..........6..-05- 11% 
Bele BN OEE Pero ci Sick cinch evs ccadcens @10% 
WHO, BD Be GE cc ccccccccccccccccscces @10% 
sane ED adh Geese ds pamean« @10\ 
20 D. O. T. neatsfoot ...........60-5. tH 
— meatefoot Of) ......ccscccccceese 14 
Ce a Sarre reece @11% 
Extra neatsfoot = et iiana ae Pian ek eae @11% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Of] ........e ee eeeeeeee 11 


Oil weighs 7% the: 
about 50 gals. each. 


per gallon. Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 








LARD. 
AP ere @11.97% 
Prime steam, 100se.........scsceees @11.77% 
Kettle rendered, tierce @11.87 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... 13.25 
Oe rer ter Terr @11.62% 
Neutral, in tierces..........0....065 13.75 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 11.25@11.50 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 104% @10% 
GROW GORGE oc cdc vecseceseccecccccesece 9%@10 
Prime No. 1 oleo Oll..... cece cccsscees @ 9% 
PI BOs We GUO MEd ac cencitevsceccece @ 9% 
Prime No. 8 oleo Of.........cccccccses @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 9%@10 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. ete 8% 
Prime packers tallow. = 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f. 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f. 
Choice white grease.. 
re Oe Pre rir eee 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid......... T%@ T% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.. oo tt OTe 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. - 64%@ 7 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.........- @ 1% 
White, deodorized, in’ bbls., c.a.f. Chgo. rein betsy 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis...........-+ 0% @10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.D......+-+++ De 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f. o.b mills........-- 71%@ 8 
Soya bean, f.0.b, mill......ssseeeeeees 9 @9% 


Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. ae 6%@ 6% 





Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
AUISMIOS. cociccrccscrcdevccvascoceses 31 4 
CIMMAMON 2.0. ccccccccnscccescccecs 14 18 
COVED ccccccccccccccccvcscccceseces 36 40 
Coriander 6 8 
Ginger ae 20 
ace .. 1.00 1.05 
Nutmeg <e 36 
Pepper, bla 37 40% 
Pepper, Cayenne af 40 
Pepper, red 2 24 
Pepper, white hesead res deewerese<e 65 60 
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Retail Section 


Collecting Overdue Accounts by Well- 


Planned Letter Series 
; By Fred E. Kunkel. 


Every now and then the retail meat 
dealer encounters a Shylock who exacts 
his toll in the shape of an unpaid and 
very much overdue account. The dealer, 
but for the pleading Portia of a good 
collection system, might then lose the 
pound of fiesh and so have another bad 
account to be charged off to profit and 
loss. 

Prompt collections depend upon three 
factors: First, careful credit granting; 
second, an efficient system for follow- 
ing up slow-pay accounts, and third, 
rigid insistence upon “terms” being re- 
spected. 

Increased collections from month to 
month are the real barometers of 
profits. Collections can be speeded up 
through tact, courtesy and persistency 
in getting after the delinquent accounts 
the minute their heads bob above the 
waters of “not paid on due date.” 

Don’t Let Accounts Get “Cold.” 

Many meat dealers let their accounts 
run too long, and then suddenly wake 
up to the realization that their best col- 
lection efforts are completely baffled. 
But by prodding delinquent accounts 
with persistent follow-up which never 
lets an account get cold on the books, 
the honest debtor can be warmed up to 
paying his account. 

This system of continuous “nagging” 
in a friendly vein gets its psychological 
reaction in the form of payments in full 
or on account. And there is no use get- 
ting “hard-boiled” about it or in dip- 
ping your pen in vinegar when you pen 
that next collection letter. 

Such a method not only fails to bag 
the needy coin, but it loses many an 
otherwise perfectly good account. 

A regular series of result-tested 
letters and methods is also preferable 
to continuous searching and experi- 
menting for an ideal collection letter. 
Such a series used by a meat dealer 
recently is here presented. 

A Series of Collection Letters. 

It features the “trip-hammer method” 
of exacting checks, cash in hand or 
definite promises to pay, by repeated 
mailings every ten days until the ac- 
count is heard from. Thus it gets re- 
sults without resorting to legal action, 
other unnecessary expense or turning 
the account over to a collection agency. 

These seven collection letters tell an 


unmistakable story, and the debtor is 
quick to sense their significance. Con- 
sequently, results begin to arrive any- 
where along the line as the ten-day in- 
tervals elapse in quick succession. 
When the last letter of this series 
is ready to go out, the ranks of debtors 
are pretty well thinned out. As for the 
remaining sinners, they might as well 
be turned out of the temple of your 
trust. 
The first series is a mild type of 
printed reminder, similar to this: 
SNYDER & SNYDER, 
MEATS & PROVISIONS 


PAYMENT Acct. N 
PAST DUE 


According to our records your account 
is now past due. You should send in your 
check promptly to preserve your zood 
credit standing, or explain the delin- 
quency. Kindly look after this at once. 


Snyder & Snyder, Meats & Provisions, 

By 
This printed form is filled out in 
duplicate on the typewriter and the 
original sent out with the first state- 
ment of account as soon as it shows 
up delinquent. If nothing happens, in 
ten days the duplicate copy of this slip 








To Get Better 
Collection Results 


Have you tried the telephone, 
Mr. Retailer, to collect your over- 
due accounts? 

If you have not, this method is 
worth a trial. 

It stands to reason that if you 
could call on all of your delin- 
quent customers personally and 
talk out the matter with them, 
many of your collection problems 
would be solved. The personal 
contact would bring results that 
even the best of collection letters 
fail to get. 

While the telephone does not 
bring you face to face with your 
customer, it puts you in actual 
contact with him, which is the 
next best thing. By using the 
telephone you can reason with the 
customer and adopt tactics to fit 
each individual case. 

One retailer is using the tele- 
Phone to collect accounts with 
good results. He finds that it not 
only brings better results but that 
by talking with the customer he 
can form a better opinion of the 
case and retain many accounts 
on his books that might other- 
wise be lost. 























automatically turns up to remind them 
to send out form No. 2 


Each Letter in Series Stronger. 
This form No. 2 also is printed, in 
the following style: 


TWO REMINDERS. 

That your account is now boiling over! 
And your cooperation in paying up now 
will assist in re-installing your account 
among the prompt pays. 

A duplicate of your last statement of 
account is also enclosed to remind you 
of the exact amount now due. 


Kindly send in your check by return 
mail, and greatly oblige. 


Snyder & Snyder, Meats & Provisions, 
If nothing is heard from the debtor 
within the following ten days, out goes 
form No. 3, which is another printed 
reminder and includes a blank check, 
dated and made payable to the firm in 
the amount actually due. Thus with this 
form, shown below, all that the delin- 
quent has to do is to fill in the name 
of his bank and sign the check. 
YOU HAVE MAILED YOUR CHECK 


JUST THROW THIS AWAY. 


But If You Haven’t—Just Fill In and Sign 
the Enclosed Check and Drop it in the 
Nearest Letter Box TODAY. 


Snyder & Snyder, Meats & Provisions. 


IF 


On the left of this form is a picture 
of a letter box; on the right, a picture 
of a wastebasket, with a red arrow 
leading to it from the heading, “throw 
this away.” Red lightning, darting out 
of black clouds under the words, “letter 
box today,” on the center of the form, 
is flashed to the left in the direction of 
the letter box. 


Illustrations Prove Effective. 

It has been well said that a good 
picture is worth 10,000 words, and this 
graphic reminder certainly proves very 
effective. 

Illustrated requests for payment of 
overdue accounts, like this one, lend a 
friendly touch to dunning methods, and 
get under the skin quicker than just 
ordinary drab mimeograph, multigraph 
or printed forms, no matter how 
cleverly they are worded. 

But, if nothing happens before the 
next ten days elapse, personally type- 
written letters are then used. Printed 
forms are no longer considered of value 
and this sort of letter goes out. 


“For some reason or other, possibly be- 
cause apples first grew on trees, our 
ledgers have developed into a roosting 
place for bills. We have a number of 
Little Bills. Big Bills, New Bills, Long 
Bills, Short Bills, Old Bills and Young 
Bills on. our books. 

“These bills apparently have just nat- 
urally accumulated. And, while they do 
not represent anything to actually worry 
about, I feel that they should all be at- 
tended to before they all get to be noth- 
ing but OLD BILLS. 

“One of these bills is yours! 

“Why not send us, for this Old Bill, 
some green and gold bills in Uncle Sam's 
currency, and help us clean up the roost? 
We would surely appreciate it! May we 
count on you by return mail, please?” 
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If no results follow from this letter, 
the “pin” letter then is used to prick 
them into action: 


“Here is ‘The Magic Pin!’ 

“Looks like the common garden va- 
riety, but it can work wonders! 

“Here’s how: 

“Business is an exchange of com- 
modities. Money is the medium of ex- 
change. A check is a convenient method 
of transferring money. You owe us $ 
Here is your bill—also a blank check, 
filled out, dated and everything. All you 
have to do is to sign your name and fill 
in the name of your bank. 

“Then take out this Magic Pin, pin them 
all together and drop them into the near- 
est letter box today. That will not only 
put you at ease, but it will also put us 
out of our misery.” 


Letters Grow Stronger. 

Meanwhile, of course, results are 
flowing into the till. The reminders 
alone have been known to pull as high 
as 50 per cent returns on all outstand- 
ing accounts, because the customers had 
only to be “reminded.” The balance 
needed to be “nagged,” and so the first 
letter wakes them up and bags about 
15 per cent more, while the second let- 
ter corrals 10 per cent additional. 

Since the balance who do not respond 
are “hard nuts’ to crack, the remaining 
two letters of this series now tighten 
up their grip on the customer’s purse- 
strings. The first resembles this: 


“Gladstone said he never could do a 
thing until he had to. Some debtors can't 
see their way clear to pay their debts 
until they must. 

“You have not paid your account nor 
advised me when you could pay it, in spite 
of three reminders and two personal let- 
ters. 

“Now your credit standing will be seri- 
ously impaired unless you send us your 
check by the 15th. I’m not going to write 
you any more letters or send you any 
more reminders—the 15th is absolutely 
the deadline.” 


Threats Used as Last Resort. 
Naturally, the meat dealer is now 
nearing the end of his rope. If the 
debtor does not now pay up, he takes 
just one more long, last chance: 


“Let’s sit down and talk this thing over, 
You, no doubt, want to pay us and we 
want to see you get this account out of the 
way. You have other obligations, no doubt. 
You can’t pay them all at once. But we 
can help you pay this one off. Let’s get 
together and discuss the matter. 

“But if you fail to reply to this letter 
as you have in the past, I’m going to file 
suit on the 30th, and obtain a judgment 
against you. Surely you don’t want this 
sword suspended over your head? 

“Then why not come in and talk this 
thing over in a friendly way while yet 
there is time? I’m sure you've got some 
reasonable excuse to offer, and I'll be glad 
to make all reasonable allowance in your 
behalf. 

“I’m 
longer!” 


waiting — until the 30th — no 


Of course, this is the straw that or- 
dinarily breaks the camel’s back, and 
into suit the account goes if the debt- 
or is worth it, and a judgment is ob- 
tained. If not worth a judgment, the 
account is turned over to collection 
agencies to force the debtor to pay. 

- fo 


If meats get wet and slimy in yeur 
ice box, write to Retail itor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Coleny 
Bldg., Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















MEAT AIDS TEETH. 


By means of some ninety models of 
Eskimo teeth, Dr. Adelbert Fernald, 
curator of the Harvard Dental School 
Museum, has proved that eating a 
strictly meat diet is the ideal way in 
which to keep the human mouth in a 
healthy condition. 

It is due to the fact that civilized 
people do not eat enough meat that 
they, as a rule, have decayed teeth, ac- 
cording to an article in the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

In connection with the securing of 
the Eskimo teeth models from Com- 
mander MacMillan, Dr. Fernald ar- 
ranged with Professor E. A. Hooton 
of the Peabody Museum at Harvard to 
secure impressions of the teeth of Yu- 
catan natives during a southern expe- 
dition. 

These people are famous as vege- 
table eaters. Most of them eat no meat 
whatever. It was found that their 
teeth were very much decayed. At a 
surprisingly early age their teeth lost 
all semblance of even a _ normally 
healthy condition, and most of them, 
while middle-aged, had practically no 
teeth whatever. 

It has been the experience of most 
dentists, that those people who have the 
healthiest teeth are those who eat the 
most meat, which points to the same 
conclusion as Dr. Fernald’s researches. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


G. & M. Stores, Inc., are opening a 
store at 1812 Seventh st., Rock Island, 
Ill., and will handle meat and groceries. 

R. B. Porter has opened a new meat 
market at Stronghurst, IIl. 

Cripe & Dawson of Leiters Ford, Ind., 
have purchased the Vianco Meat Market 
at Delphi, Ind. 

Charles Vanicek has purchased the 
Rosika Meat Market at Traer, Ia. 

The Hooley Meat Co., Red Wing, 
Minn., has opened a new meat market 
on Plum st. 


S. W. Gardner and Matt Crouse have 
purchased the Hall & Son meat market 
in Liberty, Mo. 

Guy Paris will open a meat business 
at Norfolk, Neb., soon. 

J. B. Thomas, Fedora, S. D., has 
bought the Clarke Meat Market. 

Guy Ray has sold his interest in the 
meat and grocery business at Kimball, 
S. D., to his partner, Jay Warner. 

Henry Amacher has purchased the 
interest of Frank Dulek in the Amacher 
and Dulek Meat Market, Amherst, Wis. 

Edward Nicollier has opened a meat 
market at Argyle, Wis. 

The Universal Store Co. has opened 
a grocery and meat market at Middle- 
ton, Wis., with N. J. Lenten in charge. 

Edwin C. Andersen is opening a meat 
market and grocery at 3523 16th st., 
Racine, Wis. 

The J. B. Bensman Food Market Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., has purchased the 
Peternel and Ronk Store, groceries. 

Eli Epstein, Randolph, Mass., has 
filed voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
listing liabilities of $10,146 and assets 
of $3,090. 

The Harvard Meat Market has been 
opened at 177 Chestnut Hill ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

L. A. Bloom is proprietor of the 
Wrentham Market Co., opened recently 
at 1853 Dorchester ave., Dorchester, 
Mass. 








BLACK MICARTA MAKES STRIKING DISPLAY IN MEAT MARKET. 
Several manufacturers of display showcases have made effective use of black 


micarta as a trim for their products. 


contrast against a contrasting background of green or white porcelain. 


The black, polished micarta gives a handsome 


One such 


installation is that of the meat market of Emil Erickson, meat dealer of Chicago, 


Ill., shown in the above illustration, 


Highly polished black micarta strips made from plate stock are used for the 


trim. 


channels support all four sides of the glass windows. 


“L” shaped angles serve as trim around edges and corners, and “U” shaped 


The glass is double for better 


insulation from heat, and specially shaped channels take care of bracing the two 
sheets of glass and maintaining proper air spaces in between. 

Arcs cut from micarta tubing also serve as baffle plates to guide the cold air 
from the refrigerating machine toward the displayed foods and away from the 


glass, thus preventing steaming of the glass. 


product. 


Black micarta is a Westinghouse 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Jay C. Hormel, vice-president and E. 
. Sturman, sales manager, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., have been 
visitors to the city. 


D. J. Sweeney, bookkeeper of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Brooklyn, N. 
= spent the week end at Millbrook, 


U. P. Adams, superintendent, Armour 
and Company, 120 Broadway, has re- 
turned from a pleasant vacation spent 
in Maine. 


K. D. Fogg, of the small stock de- 
partment, New York central office of 
Swift & Company, is spending a week 
in Chicago. | 


Milton Mandle, of the New York di- 
vision, Adolf Gobel, Inc., is on a busi- 


ness trip to the Milton, Pa., division. 


W. B. Henderson, produce depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, was 
a visitor at Swift & Company’s Jersey 
City plant this week. 


George P. Osborne of the H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., Brooklyn, spent most of last 
week calling on his many friends 
through the Middle West. 


President Thomas E. Wilson and H. 
O. Wetmore of the branch house de- 
partment, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
were in New York this week. 


Miss F. K. Nagle, assistant treasurer 
of the Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., accompanied by her sister and 
brother, is visiting in New York. 


George J. Edwards, general manager 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on August 29, 1929: 










Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
BREED. scunisesdevee SphieehbabnenEnell $22.50@24.00  $24.00@25.00 $24.50@25. 50 24.00@25.00 
GOOE acccccccccccccccccccsccccccccce « 21.50@22.50 22.50@24.00 21.50@24.5 23.00@24.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.): . ai 
Choice ...... evccese eccccccccccccccece 23.00@24.00 = cc nceeees 24.50@26.00 25.00@26. 
Beed cccccccccccecccccccccsccccccccce 22.00@23.00 eee eee 21.50@24.50 22.00@24.00 
a } ome Ibs. up): 
es STE. 16.50@ 20.00 19.50@ 22.50 16.00@21.00 17.00@21.00 
case Spbedbebabugebesccdessoceves 14.50@ 16.50 17.00@19.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling poceetoned Gad: 
GROOD cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Bt i eer 25.00@26.50 = sevecccers 
oscccccess SEMENERD  —ooscscccee Se eee ee 
pbedusese 19.00@21.50 Or Pes Siscaeseee 
COSSrrcoecccccccccccoscccescccce 16.00@17.50 18.00@ 19.00 16.50@ 18.50 17.00@ 18.00 
See eeeeeerereeersaes 14.00@16.00 16.50@18.00 14.00@16.50 15.50@16.50 
SS PoSREShS oN 0phs se 6% <0 sae 13.00@14.00 15.50@16.50 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALERS (2): 
SEE? SEbEGEEEDEbEDAwAn bis s>esesecce ll 26.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 28.00@30.00 26.00@27.00 
ISGDERRES EGOS Sabb bates oavsvexck 25.00@ 26. 00 22. 00@25 5.00 26.00@28.00 25.00@26.00 
EE Jee pnabeaenwee edu nce cenes dose 23.00@25.00 20.00@22.00 24.00@26.00 22.00@24.00 
SE Pi ovehsbans bases <eicesacacog 21.00@23.00 18.00@20.00 22.00@24.00 = wn nesceees 
CALF (2) (8): 
RE Oe me ee 24.00@26.00 —24.00@25.00 
sees «++ 20.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@24.00 
Medium ‘:: oe «++ 18.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@22.60 19.00@21.00 
EE Sun bDanbS600556ss0 00000006 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
GRONCR  .cccccccccccccccccccccccccc sce 25.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 24.00@26.00 27.00@28.00 
tt Mkbebenbehbyesse006s0004e0eenccull 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 25.00@27.00 
ET AObEREb Mtoe b OS 60 odes scascenn a 21.00@23.00 21.00@24.00 19.00@22.00 23.00@25.00 
DE ciiewnbnivessssobbseessecased 17.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@22.00 







Choice ..... eeeee 25.00@26.00 25.00@ 26.00 24.00@26.00 27.00@28.00 
SBPEERONH04600b0s5000 0% + 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 25.00@27.00 
DE sseseos< - 21.00@23.00 21.00@24.00 19.00@ 22.00 23.00@25.00 
SE LGGhichbhontsdece <b sa0csesest 17.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@22.00 
a — Ibe.) : ° 
ee ees 23.00@24. 00 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 
SeUREEEGE RSs Se hesssnsscunsosenves MI 2.00@23.00 2.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 
12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 10.50@12.00 12.00@13.00 
10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 9.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 
«+. 29.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 
... 27.00@28.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
° ane «.+ 23.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 
DAMS SRNehhs dekh eek stew eke 17.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
MEETS MBs wedschsecsccescoccesees 17.50@18.00 =... eee 19.00@21.00 18.00@20.00 
PICNICS: 
DSB WB. BVeccccccccsccccscccccccesce coccsesecs IG.00@17.00 sane seeeee 17.00@18.00 
BUTTS Boston Style: 
BE Dhenéccccccccccccccccescscces SeOEAR NO —s bedeccecee 23.00@ 25.00 24.00@25.00 
SPARB RIBS: 
ol awonknckausasthesoenee IE) 8 ctetct cue 2) eaubiencee >! Ceausbors 
TRIMMINGS 
Dt Giunbtkensasessatubdssetbenenes Se.) . socunseéea Oo) kbsabaeseke | -eehes dees 
BETES RbE6ddds 65h eissesorssnnsinnnns 20.00@20.50 EGUR SL  MALCGRREREE Ur’ MADENAE eee 


(1) Includes heifer yearlin; 


at Chicago and New York. 


450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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at New York for Swift & Company, is 
on a three weeks’ vacation, part of 
which will be spent in Barrington, Vt. 


Frank R. Warton, chairman of the 
board, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
sailed Wednesday of this week on the 
S.S. Berengeria for a short stay abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Hormel and 
Mrs. Jay C. Hormel arrived in New 
York last Sunday on the S.S. San An- 
tonio. The party has been in Europe 
since last June. 


James Webb, in charge of the pork 
department of Conron Bros. Co., has 
been on a two weeks’ vacation, which 
he spent with a party of friends motor- 
ing through the northern part of New 
York State. 


T. Anglin, poultry salesman for Con- 
ron Bros. Co., is on a two weeks’ va- 
vation which is being spent in his bun- 
galow with his family at South Beach, 
S. I. Mr. Anglin is making daily ex- 
cursions around the island in his high- 
speed motor boat. 


FUTURE OF MEAT CHAINS. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
warehouses owned by chains, and see 

much in the way of additional costs. 

As long as keen competition among 
packers insures delivery service to 
chains at little or no cost, the chains 
will continue to use that service. Should 
competition be less keen or packers in 
the future show less willingness to de- 
liver on the present basis, it is entirely 
probable that chains may establish 
more warehouses. 

Will Chains Own Packing Plants? 

Practically all chain operators realize 
that the packing industry is now run 
at a low level of profit, and they ex- 
press themselves as not interested in 
sparing either money or constructive 
thought from their present profitable 
chain store business and expending it 
in a less profitable business such as the 
packing industry. 

Several chain operators have stated 
that they prefer to be at liberty to 
purchase their products from lowest 
cost producers rather than to be tied 
to the costs of a plant which they might 
own. 

Many packing companies have been 
offered for sale to chains; few of these 
offers have been seriously considered. 
The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
has operated a plant in Cincinnati for 
twenty years and has not found it 
sufficiently profitable to warrant expan- 
sion until recently, when it purchased 
a packing plant in Columbus, installed 
the largest sausage-manufacturing 
plant in Detroit, secured a site in De- 
troit for more elaborate facilities, and 
negotiated, unsuccessfully up to date, 
for a site in St. Louis. 

One Chain-Owned Plant Successful. 

Cincinnati packers commonly agree 
that the Kroger plant has been reason- 
ably satisfactory or profitable to the 
company. The management of the 
Kroger Company say that they mean to 
supply but part of their own require- 
ments and to purchase the rest from 
other packers, but that they find their 
plant convenient for giving better serv- 
ice in some ways to their stores. 

H. C. Bohack and Co. in Brooklyn 
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do not slaughter but do cut, cure and 
smoke their own pork. Mr. Bohack re- 
ports that the business is very complex 
and must be watched very closely in- 
deed if it is to be made to pay. Some 
noticeable advantages in the way of 
service to the Bohack stores arise out 
of correlation of merchandising activity 
with activities at the plant. 

At some time in the future, when 
there is a greater concentration of 
meat markets belonging to the same 
chain, and when the present period of 
excessive competition may have left 
somewhat greater profits to the surviv- 
ing packers, we may expect to see 
chains owning a few more packing 
plants. 

Packers and Packer-Owned Chains. 

There are perhaps a dozen packers 
in the United States now experimenting 
with small chains of meat markets, only 
one or two of which may be definitely 
classed as profitable. Similar attempts 
in the past have likewise commonly 
been failures. 

Where the packers are interested in 
chains, they commonly run them as 
small chains of large, centrally-located 
meat markets, where the control prob- 
lem is reduced to a minimum, and a 
maximum amount of product is dis- 
posed of, 

Any packer is at a distinct disad- 
vantage in starting a chain of small 
markets. For effective competition to- 
day a chain must commonly be started 
on a sufficiently large scale to provide 
for economy in advertising and in pur- 
chasing equipment. 

Little Chance for Success. 

A single, centrally-located, large 
meat store, owned by a packer, may be 
sufficiently successful to warrant ex- 
pansion into a larger number of central 
points where similar large stores may 
be successfully operated. 

Any attempt by a packer to invade 
the small, neighborhood field with a 
large chain of small meat shops is, in 
the opinion of the author, likely to 
prove a failure. 

A packer, in starting a chain or even 
an individual market, meets with the 
prejudice of the independent retailers 
and may expect to suffer material losses 
in his regular distributive trade. Few 
packers attempting to build a chain 
could survive the losses of such an 
initial period, for their chain would not 
be sufficiently large to take their out- 

ut. 

. There has been much speculation in 
the industry as to probable combina- 
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tions between packers and chain stores. 
There is little evidence that any of the 
chains are interested in any such com- 
bination, since most of them declare 
that they wish to stay out of the manu- 
facturing field as much as possible. 

Mergers of Packers and Chain Stores. 

Packers, however, see a possible in- 
security of outlet and even the possi- 
bility that increasing chain business 
might ruin some companies. 

There have been many rumors of cor- 
porate combination, none of them ap- 
parently well founded. Chain store se- 
curities sell at a premium on the mar- 
ket now on account of the enthusiasm 
for the chain idea. 

Promoters of various types are at- 
tempting to capitalize this popularity 
of chain securities by combining chains 
with as many types of business as they 
can. There is little evidence that any 
of the substantial chains are interested 
in such combinations. 

It is the opinion of the author that 
any such combinations to be effected in 
the near future must be based on an 
attempt by unprofitable packing com- 
panies and unprofitable chains to 
mutually support each other. 

——% 

STAHL SHIPS MEATS BY AIR. 

The first recorded commercial ship- 
ment of fresh meat products by air- 
plane was made on August 29, when a 
shipment of 900 lbs. of frankfurters 
was consigned by Otto Stahl, Inc., for 
airplane delivery to Child’s Restaurant 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Present at the 
takeoff from the Holmes airport at 
Jackson Heights were president Otto 
Stahl, Louis Meyer and Otto Weber. 
Sam Bronnenkamp, route manager of 
Otto Stahl, Inc., Milton Purcell, sales 
manager of F. A. Ferris & Co. and W. 
J. Neuman, secretary of Louis Meyer, 
Inc., all accompanied the shipment. 

Arthur S. Davis, sales and office 
manager, Otto Stahl, Inc., and a repre- 
sentative of the Atlantic City Chamber 
of Commerce met the plane upon its 
arrival. The frankfurters were served 
hot off the grill just 90 minutes after 
leaving New York City. 

In view of the success of the ship- 
ment, president Otto Stahl has an- 
nounced that daily delivery of his com- 
pany’s products can be made to points 
within 200 miles of New York City. 

ai A 


If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

A meeting of the Richmond Branch 
of the New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers was held on 
Thursday evening of this week. This 
branch has been more or less dormant, 
but is now showing renewed interest 
in the activities of the association. The 
second of these meetings was held for 
the purpose of electing new officers, ar- 
ranging a membership drive and tak- 
ing up other matters of paramount in- 
terest to retailers in the Staten Island 
section. 


At the meeting of the Bronx Branch, 
held on Wednesday of last week, an in- 
teresting report of the national conven- 
tion was given by delegate E. Ritzman. 
A committee of the branch was ap- 
pointed to meet committees of the West- 
chester and Washington Heights 
branches for the purpose of arranging 
for the summer outing. The thirtieth 
annual banquet and ball will be held 
on January 19, 1930, in the Bronx. 
There will be the usual souvenir pro- 
gram, issued by this branch alone. 


——_g——— 


BOHACK PLANS FOOD EXHIBIT. 


A large exhibit of meat and other 
food products, part of a series of co- 
operative advertising campaigns con- 
ducted over the past six months by 
the H. C. Bohack Co. of Brooklyn, has 
been announced by the company. Plans 
are under way for 20 food manufac- 
turers to participate in the exhibit, and 
samples of the various foods on display 
will be distributed to the public. 

The exhibit will be held in the Flor- 
entine lounge of the Paramount theater 
in Brooklyn during the week of Septem- 
ber 14-21. The event is being announced 
to the public over the radio, by placards 
in all the Bohack chain stores, through 
some 270,000 weekly circulars dis- 
tributed by the sponsors and on the 
Paramount theater screen. 


a 


NEW YORK MEAT SEIZURES. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended August 24, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 3,050 lbs.; Manhattan, 328 lbs.; The 
Bronx, 4 lIbs.; Queens, 11 lbs.; total, 
3,393 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 442 lbs. 
Poultry and Game—Brooklyn, 9 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 311 Ibs.; total, 320 lbs. 








Light Weight, Medium Butcher 
Cows, Canners, Cutters 


.: we Address “EVERGOOD” 

















Car Lot Shippers 


MEMPHIS PACKING CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 


Hide on Calves and Vealers, Bulls, 
Dressed Hogs and Pigs 


Phone 3-4700 














They Sell on Sight 
Frankfurters 
Corned Beef, Boiled Ham 
Head Cheese, Meat Loaf 
Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas 








Otto Stahls 
"Ready toEat Meatc” 


Delicatessens—Meat Markets—Food Shops Served 
3rd AVE. AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 


Delicious! 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 

Steers, medium 

Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 11.2 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


$16.00@ 19.50 
25@16.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice..............+. $13.00@ 14.2 25 
Lambs, medium .... occes 
Lambs, common .. 

Ewes, medium to che 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 100-210 Ibs... .cccccccccccccvcces $ 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs 


@12.10 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light @ 
Native, common to fair.........+++++. 24%4@ 251, 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs. . 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@32 


City. 
31 @32 
29 @30 
27 @28 
42 @44 
36 @41 
yo. 3 loins ¢ 3: 32 

. 1 hinds and ribs 5 

. 2 hinds and ribs.. 
vo. 3 hinds and ribs 

. 1 rounds 
vo, 2 rounds 

3 rounds 
vo. 1 chucks 


TO, B GERB. .cccccecevesce 


vo, 3 chucks 

Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 

Med, to common veal 
Good to choice calves.... 
Med, to common calves 


@3v 
@27 
@15 
@13 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .3 

Pork tenderloins, pam... sonseesveges 58 

Pork tenderloins, froze 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 in, avg 1 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs......... 20 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. pee 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg.. 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 8 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 25 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 

Spareribs, fresh 16 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg.. 
——. i? ~< rong 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


30c 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%-12% 13%. 14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. 2.30 2.70 3. 75 
Prime No. 2 veals. 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


3 4 2.45 3.50 
2:15 b see 
1.90 
: 1.20 
At valu 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per ib. via freight 
Fowls, Leghorn 


2.1 
1.9% 
1.7 
11 


1.95 





@3l 
@26 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


extras (92 score) 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 404%@41'4 
seconds (84 to 87 score) 38% @40 
ee eee 3744 @38 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


@43 


Extras, dozen 
Extra firsts, 
Firsts, doz. 
Checks 


@41 
3614 @38 
occeend ="¢ > 36 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...30 @ 34 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, ; 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. [28 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 @28 
Western, 30 to 435 lbs. to dozen, 1b...26 @27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @35 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs, to dozen, i... @31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @30 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs, to dozen, lb... @29 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @28 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per lb., prime to fancy.24 @25 
Turkeys— 
Argentine, young toms...............38 
Argentine, young hens 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


@44 
@41 


@50 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...30 @34 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...30 @32 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...29 @30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 3 © @29 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @27 


eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


_ Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Aug. 22, 1929 
Aug. 16 17 19 20 21 22 
Chicago ..42% 2% 42 42 41 41% 
Mm. Z..0..4ee 431% 43% 4314 43 43 
Boston ...44 44 44 Ht 434%, 48% 
Phila, ....44% 441, 44% 441, 44 44 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
42 42 41% 41% 41 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prey. Last -——Since Jan. 1— 
Aug. 22. week. year. 1929, 1928. 
39,822 42,290 35,198 2,293,277 2,189,761 
- 57,917 61,077 57,753 2,504,469 2,352,644 
> 264 19,567 18,693 867,042 917,641 
15,989 17,316 21,209 792,861 778,839 


Total 128,992 140,250 132,853 6,457,649 6,238,885 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


centralized 


41% 


Chicago. 
a 


Beston a 
Phila... 


In Out 
Aug. 22. Aug. 22. 
Chicago ...131,092 35,073 29,120,498 
New York.172,816 102,712 22,182,618 : 
Boston .... 64,605 48,005 10,738,364 11, 115,888 
Phila. - 18,050 20,597 7,073,830 6,493,978 


69,115,310 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 


On hand 
Aug.23. 





Total ....386,563 206,387 56,667,129 


August 31, 1929. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
r 100 lbs. 2.10@ 2.15 


@ 2.15 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
~~ as dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
L. f.o.b. fish factory........ 3.75 & 10¢ 
e guane, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 

BER, BOGD BE. Bi Tnccccestcccnccces 4.50 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

38% A. P. A., f.0 .b. fish factory... .3.50 & 50c¢ 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot... @ 2.08 
Tankage, ground, Sata a 

15% B. P. L. bulk 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.. 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, Be ab. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% . fii 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


a & 10¢ 


@27. 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@65.00 
55% @75.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round Bo bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


Rr of 


per 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pcs. 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton. 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh ray avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pie 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Aug. 24, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle, 
Jereey City sccccsee f 3,957 


Central Union 
New York 


Calves. 
if 495 ) 


Hogs. 
989 


Sheep. 
41,972 
16,426 

19, 977 5,644 
20, 966 

19,261 

5,216 


Total 
Previous week 


64,042 
. 7 4 
Two weeks ago .... 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


aan A as 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E, 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 























@ 2.15 
@ 4.45 


5 & 10¢ 
& 10c 


50 & 50c 
@ 2.08 


0 & 10c 
5 & 10¢ 


@27.00 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@ 1.10 
@ 1.20 


@65.00 


mics as 


Sheep. 





